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Soviet Communism: 
The Transient and the Permanent 


By WILLIAM HENry CHAMBERLIN 


HE Soviet régime in Russia is now in its thirty-fourth year. 
y ig er time has passed to make clear the distinction between 
what was transient in the Russian Revolution and what was perma- 
nent. On some points the Soviet rulers have displayed a flexibility 
amounting almost to opportunism. On others they have been rigid 
and inflexible to such a degree that these may be regarded as the 
foundation stones of the system. 

Great shifts in Soviet attitudes and methods are to be found in 
such questions as education, the arts, nationalism, the family, and 
approximate equality of material rewards. An observer who knew 
the Soviet Union as it was during the first years after the Revolution 
would find many aspects of Soviet life almost unrecognizable today. 
The changes have, indeed, been of an extreme character, as is apt to 
happen under a dictatorship, where sweeping reversals of policy can 
be decreed by a stroke of the pen without waiting for the slower 
impact of public opinion. 

The first result of the Revolution was to promote ultra-modernist 
trends in education and a kind of Bohemian “‘leftism” in the theatre 
and in other arts. If one visited a Soviet school, as the writer did on 
several occasions during the twenties, one got the impression of a 
joyous bedlam. There was no discipline, except such as the pupils 
might, or might not, impose on themselves. There were no marks 
and no examinations. Precocious self-expression was at a premium. 
The communication of exact knowledge was at a discount. 

Teaching by subjects had been discarded. The so-called project 
method was in high favor, with the pupils taking some central theme 
like “our town” and learning a bit of arithmetic here, a little munici- 
pal administration there. There was a similar trend, perhaps less 
extreme, in the universities, where tuition was free and admission 
was governed by the principle of class favoritism. Workers and 
children of workers were supposed to receive preference over other 
candidates, for admission. For a time special training schools, “rab- 
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facs,” were set up to give the more promising workers special prepa- 
ration for university courses. 

This “‘progressive” honeymoon in Russian educational history 
came to an abrupt end after the first Five Year Plan (1928-1932) 
got under way. Very probably the failure of many students trained 
by such loose, slipshod methods to meet the tests of higher mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physics, and other subjects, essential for the 
preparation of an engineering and managerial elite to direct the 
many big new industrial enterprises, influenced the government 
decision to revise teaching methods. 

There was such a decision, and it was drastic. Back came marks, 
examinations, disciplinary powers for teachers, teaching by subjects, 
even uniforms for students. There was an end to preference for 
“proletarians” in admission to universities. Scholarships were 
granted on a basis of achievement, not of need. 

Soviet education today is probably more conservative, as regards 
methods, than American or western education. There is, of course, a 
certain amount of compulsory indoctrination in the ideas of Marx 
and Lenin, as interpreted by Stalin. And there is coloration in the 
presentation of subjects with political and economic implications. 
Apart from this, the principal difference between Soviet and western 
higher education is that Soviet students are held to more rigid pro- 
grams and given less freedom of choosing their subjects. 

There has been a similar shift in regard to literature, the theatre, 
and the arts. In Russia, as in other countries, there was some associa- 
tion between political radicalism and experimental ideas in the 
aesthetic field. Immediately after the Revolution there was a bur- 
geoning of novelty in the theatre. The producer Meierhold was in 
favor with his “proletarian” drama, presented to an accompaniment 
of a circular revolving stage, acrobatic stunts on the part of actors, 
efforts to break down the separation between the audience and the 
stage, etc. The Kamerny Theatre symbolized a revolt against the 
classical naturalism of the Moscow Art Theatre by concentrating 
on studied artificiality. 

For at least a decade after the Revolution experimentalism in 
technique, combined with more or less compulsory propaganda of 
Communism, held the center of attention in the Soviet theatre and 
in Soviet moving pictures. There was a similar trend in literature. 

But Meierhold was one of the innumerable victims of the purges 
during the thirties. And his disappearance without trace was an 
incident symbolic’of a larger trend. The Soviet rulers, as one may 
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see by reading the various pronouncements of the Politburo on 
matters of art, literature, music, and science, want books that are 
easy to read and that pose no difficulties in style and plot, plays 
that are easy to follow, tunes that can be whistled without difficulty. 

There is no easier way to blight the career of a Soviet musician, 
artist, or writer than to accuse him of “‘formalism,” a rather broad 
word which seems to cover almost anything novel, unusual, or 
experimental. Plays in Soviet theatres, judging from the notices 
and reviews in Soviet newspapers, seem to fall overwhelmingly in 
one of two categories: classical dramas, Russian and foreign, and 
what may be called Communist morality plays. These are directed 
toward some obvious propaganda objective, such as stirring up 
hatred and suspicion of the West in general, and America in particu- 
lar, or encouraging workers to work harder, and peasants to deliver 
their full quota of products to the state. 

There has been a striking and complete change in the Soviet 
official attitude toward Russian nationalism and the Russian past. 
One extravagant attitude has been succeeded by another, diamet- 
rically different. 

During the first years of the Soviet régime, Russian history, apart 
from a few peasant uprisings and the activities of a few approved 
revolutionaries, was painted in unrelieved black. It was represented 
as a dreary record of cruelty, oppression, extravagance, and in- 
competence on the part of the Tsars and the nobility, without a 
redeeming feature. 

To express pride in any Russian achievement was to incur the 
reproach of chauvinist and reactionary sympathies. Chaikovsky 
and Turgenev were held up to ridicule and contempt as symbols of 
the weakness and decadence of the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie. 
Chaikovsky’s “Eugene Onegin” was at one time barred from the 
repertory of the Moscow Opera on the ground that it depicted 
“idyllic relations” between the landowners and the peasants. The 
Soviet censors preferred dramatic representations of landowners 
flogging peasants and peasants burning manor-houses and cutting 
the throats of the landowners. 

It would have been unthinkable in this first phase of the Soviet 
régime to praise any Tsar or any general associated with the Tsarist 
régime. The attitude of the Bolshevik Party had been one hundred 
percent defeatist in relation to the two modern wars in which Russia 
was involved, the wars against Japan in 1904-05 and against Ger- 
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many in 1914-17. A similar attitude was transferred to wars in 
Russian history. 

A changing attitude began to be perceptible in the early thirties. 
Soviet newspapers began to use language which would formerly 
have been denounced as “Great Russian chauvinism.” Strong Tsars, 
such as Peter the Great and Ivan the Terrible, were singled out for 
praise, instead of being dismissed as bloody tyrants. Russian history 
came in for drastic overhauling. The theories of the doctrinaire 
communist historian, M. N. Pokrovsky, which had dominated Soviet 
historical interpretation, were repudiated. There was a new in- 
sistence on recognizing the importance of individual personality, 
instead of reducing historical events to the operation of impersonal 
economic laws, as Pokrovsky attempted to do. 

The revival of Russian nationalism reached greater heights after 
the outbreak of the war with Germany. The highest military orders 
were named after heroes of the Russian past, Suvorov, Kutuzov, 
Alexander Nevsky. Most Soviet war propaganda was put in terms 
of national patriotism, not of international Communism. 

And since the end of the war there has been a systematic exaggera- 
tion of Russian accomplishments, just as one-sided and just as re- 
moved from objective reality as the excessive depreciation that was 
characteristic of the first phase of Soviet rule. There has been an 
attempt to claim credit for Russians for almost every major scientific 
discovery. 

The Soviet attitude toward the family has markedly altered. 
Immediately after the Revolution, divorce was made available at 
the request of either partner in a marriage, and without giving any 
cause. A member of the Soviet generation once assured me that 
there would have been no tragedy of Anna Karenina under Soviet 
conditions. 

“She could have just gone to the Zags (Soviet bureau for register- 
ing marriage and divorce) and got her marriage dissolved at a 
moment’s notice.” 

There were years in which there were more divorces than mar- 
riages in Moscow. But in this field, as in others, there was a sub- 
stantial change in the direction of conservatism in the thirties. 
Soviet divorce has been made difficult and expensive and severe 
measures have been taken against birth control. 

To the average mind Communism suggests equal sharing of 
property and material rewards. And one of the most striking imme- 
diate consequences of the Revolution was a very drastic levelling 
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in living conditions. The old paper money became worthless. Such 
forms of property as landed estates, factories, large houses, indus- 
trial stocks, were confiscated. Members of the former wealthy 
classes were lucky if they could obtain jobs in the vast Soviet bu- 
reaucracy and share the general low standard of living. They were 
often reduced to abject penury. 

From the beginning the members of the new Communist ruling 
class enjoyed certain privileges: preferential rations, use of auto- 
mobiles, more comfortable living quarters, etc. However, for some 
time there was a tendency, partly from personal idealism in the 
case of some zealous old revolutionaries, partly from a sense of 
policy, to mask these privileges. 

Highly placed Communists whom this writer knew during his 
period of residence in Moscow (1922-1934) lived comfortably, by 
Russian standards, but simply. One check on extravagant living 
was the so-c.lied “party maximum” rule, which supposedly required 
party members, regardless of their position, to receive only the 
salary of a skilled worker. Perquisites and privileges of office soft- 
ened this rule in practice, especially for individuals in the highest 
official brackets. ut, by and large, the general impression which 
the foreign visitor received in Moscow was one of widespread and 
drab levelling. 

Now this self-imposed Communist austerity has disappeared. 
The “party maximum”’ has been done away with. There is a tremen- 
dous gulf between the standard of living of the new Soviet upper 
class (political and industrial executives, high army and-police of- 
ficers, successful writers and other members of the Soviet intelli- 
gentsia, etc.) and the conditions of food, housing, and clothing for 
the masses of the people. The whole Soviet system of salaries and 
wages is conceived in terms of inequality, not equality, with lavish 
bonuses for production and a piecework system of wages that gives 
the Stakhanovites, or shock workers, much more than their less 
industrious or capable fellow-workers. 

The Soviet Union is a poor country, by comparison with the 
United States or Western Europe. But what is produced, in terms 
of material goods, is no more evenly distributed than it would be ina 
so-called capitalist country. Indeed, such features of the Soviet 
system as the absence of free trade-unions and the forced attachment 
of workers to their jobs make for greater inequality, in many ways, 
than one would find in the United States. 

So much for what has proved transient in the Soviet system. At 
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the same time there are two very important features of the new 
régime in Russia which have proved permanent, and which may be 
considered the hard core of Soviet Communism. 

First of these features is all-out political dictatorship. Any idea 
that restraints on political opposition were of a temporary emergency 
nature and would disappear as the régime felt more strongly estab- 
lished has been disproved by the course of events. There is less 
freedom of expression in the Soviet Union today than there was 
during the Civil War that went on from 1918 until 1921. 

Anyone who looks up the records of the Communist Party Con- 
gresses which were held regularly every year will find sharp debates 
on important matters of policy and votes that were by no means 
always unanimous. Even in the Soviets, which soon became passive 
instruments in the hands of the ruling Communist Party an occa- 
sional Menshevik or Socialist Revolutionary could sometimes raise a 
protesting voice. 

Now the dictatorship of the Communist Party, as the sole au- 
thorized political organization, and the authority of the leadership 
over the rank-and-file in that Party have been carried to the utmost 
possible limits. Soviet elections are unopposed endorsements of a 
prepared single list of candidates. Twelve years have passed since 
there has been a Congress of the Communist Party. And the Con- 
gresses which were held after the elimination of both the “Right” 
and “Left” opposition groups in the Party were entirely tame and 
revealed no differences of opinion. 

The totalitarian one-party state, as it has developed in the Soviet 
Union, is something far more distinctive and significant than the old- 
fashioned type of military or civilian dictatorship. It involves com- 
plete control and regimentation of every agency of information, of 
the press, schools, radio, etc. It involves a complete absence of 
assurance against arbitrary arrest, as is evident from the many 
volumes of personal experience in Soviet prisons and slave labor 
camps which have been published. 

This Soviet totalitarian political system has been imposed with 
increasing strictness upon the Soviet satellite states. It may be con- 
sidered a standard pattern for any country that is now or may in 
the future be under Communist domination. 

Closely allied with this political totalitarianism is all-out economic 
collectivism,—another principle which the Soviet régime has con- 
sistently maintained. While the trend in wages and salaries, as has 
been pointed out, is increasingly toward inequality, the principle 
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has been upheld (with only minor and temporary departures under 
the New Economic Policy) that an individual may not own or 
operate any enterprise, however small, for private profit. This ap- 
plies even to such small enterprises as the corner grocery store, or 
the twenty-acre peasant farm. 

Industry, mining, transportation, trade, are monopolies of state 
and other public and semi-public organizations. Virtually all the 
peasants are now enrolled in collective farms. As David Dallin 
shows in his book, The New Soviet Empire, this state-operated econ- 
omy, with the government fixing prices and wage-scales, is moder- 
ated and softened by a certain amount of corruption. But by and 
large the men who run the politics of the Soviet Union are also the 
complete masters of its economy. 

Perhaps the most significant and unmistakable fact about the 
Soviet Union in this fourth decade of its existence is its enormous 
concentration of power, without check, limit or restraint, in the 
hands of the small group of men who make the vital decisions. The 
progress toward liberalism which was described by Ariadna Tyrkova- 
Williams in a recent issue of The Russian Review and which was 
much greater than is generally realized abroad, has been completely 
wiped out. 

The power of the Soviet rulers is unchecked by religion, which 
they renounce, by courts, which possess no independence, by the 
press, which is the mouthpiece of the government, by elections, 
which are cut-and-dried endorsements of a prepared slate, or by 
individual property interests, which are non-existent. The Soviet 
régime is a more powerful leviathan than the British political 
scientist, Thomas Hobbes, ever dreamed of. It fully deserves the 
brief, eloquent epitaph which the great historian Klyuchevsky 
bestowed on the Muscovite Tsarism, before Peter the Great: 

“The state swelled, and the people shrank.” 








American Impressions 


By Maxim KovALeEvsky 


III 


HAT interested me most in the United States were those aspects 
W of American life one does not come to know through books 
alone. By the time of my first visit, the literature concerning Amer- 
ican institutions included already a number of classical works. With 
Story and Kent I had been acquainted ever since my undergraduate 
days in Kharkov. At the advice of Kochanovsky, I had read not 
only Tocqueville, but also Laboulaye who had made such skilful use 
of George Bancroft’s history of the beginnings of American inde- 
pendence. The last two volumes of Bancroft’s great work had 
appeared a short time before my arrival in the United States, and, 
of course, I promptly acquired them. 

These two volumes deal with the origin of the federal constitution. 
They record, almost day by day, the proceedings of the famous 
Philadelphia Convention which framed the text of the Constitution 
of 1787, today still the supreme law of the land. Together with the 
writings of Franklin and Hamilton and the famous review The 
Federalist published by the latter in collaboration with Madison and 
Jay, these latest Bancroft volumes have more or less exhausted the 
material one has to master in order to understand the respective 
part of the various factors—English experience, the political 
theories of Montesquieu, the local state constitutions, and original 
creation—in bringing forth a federal system which at the time of its 
appearance had no precedent. Neither the old Swiss Confederation 
nor the united provinces of the Netherlands did serve as a prototype 
for the Federal Union which came into being after the ratification 
of the Constitution drawn up in Philadelphia by one state after 
another. The shortcomings of the Confederation had become woe- 
fully manifest duting the War for Independence; the laxity of the 
separate states in supplying men and funds to the common cause had 
obstructed military operations to such an extent that American 
patriots now found it imperative to renounce extreme separatism 
and to set up a strong executive power independent of Congress and 


*This is the third and last excerpt from Professor Kovalevsky’s memoirs relating 
to his two visits to the United States, in 1881 and 1901 [Ed.]. 
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national in character, since it was to have its source in a national 
election. To enable the new Union to conduct common under- 
takings with independent funds, all import duties were put at the 
disposal of the Federal Government. To prevent encroachments by 
central government, the highly original method was adopted of 
submitting all disputes between states and their subjects to the 
decisions of a special federal court, which was made the custodian 
of the constitution and empowered to nullify all laws, whether state 
or federal, it considers unconstitutional. The genesis of the Federal 
system had been so thoroughly elucidated by American jurists and 
historians, that new research in that field held little promise. In 
1881, there still remained, however, a vastly unexplored domain— 
the changes wrought in the workings of the American institutions 
by the industrial and commercial growth of the country, the in- 
tensified contrast between wealth and poverty and the corresponding 
evolution of the political parties. Since then, this gap has been 
largely filled by the writings of Woodrow Wilson, the President now 
in office, and James Bryce. 

Russian writers—who on the whole have given little attention 
to America—have least of all dealt with the question how far the 
picture so masterfully drawn by Tocqueville still corresponds to 
reality. It was Henry George who in his book Progress and Poverty 
for the first time ruthlessly exposed the ugly aspects of American 
social life. The copy of this book I brought back with me from my 
first journey to America, was eagerly read by my friends in Moscow. 
It is still little known that Henry George derived his central thesis— 
that the appalling social inequality in the country of fabulous 
wealth had its source in the depredation of the national land fund— 
mainly from the study of the land grants to railroad companies 
which I have mentioned above. The land problem in connection 
with railroad building had been the subject of his first pamphlet. 
It was the acquaintance with this booklet that prompted me to take 
up the study of the raw material included in the 4 volumes just then 
published by Congress and relating to the land problem, or rather 
to the problem how the Federal Government had disposed of the 
national lands. The federal land fund had its origin in the voluntary 
cession by the Eastern states of their possessions west of the Al- 
leghenies to the Federal Government. It was this immense fund that 
had made possible the colonization of the inner part of the con- 
tinent. 

At first the westward movement was confined to “internal” 
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emigration, with the settlers coming from the Southern and Eastern 
states of the Union. Europe, absorbed in endless wars with revolu- 
tionary France and its successor, the Napoleonic Empire, sent few 
emigrants overseas. The rush of immigrants from the Old World 
began later, after the Anglo-American war of 1812 and the defeat 
of Napoleon. Two new states beyond the Alleghenies—Kentucky 
and Tennessee—owed their existence entirely to internal coloniza- 
tion. The purchase from the Spanish of the right of free navigation 
on the Mississippi (1795) and the acquisition of titles to the lands 
held by various Indian tribes in the Southwest territory opened 
new opportunities for settlement farther West. Fertile land plots 
were given to settlers either free or against a token payment of 2-3 
dollars per acre, while in the Eastern states the price of an acre 
amounted to 20-50 dollars.’ 

After 1820, new legislation made it still easier to acquire land in 
the West. New settlers were entitled to buy from the government 
a plot of land of no less than 80 acres at $1.25 per acre.? Small 
wonder that the colonization of the region made rapid advance. 
Year after year new states were cut out of the Southwest territory. 
The first was Ohio, with the still prosperous city of Cincinnati, 
which has a considerable German population. In the course of my 
first visit, I spent about a week there in lively intercourse with the 
members of the local historical, ethnographical, and archeological 
association. In the evenings I would attend open-air concerts given 
by a Viennese female orchestra. Cincinnati, an important indus- 
trial and commercial center, had no University at that time, and the 
above association was the focus of the town’s intellectual life. It 
possessed a museum and published a record of its meetings. Ohio 
is one of the older states,—it achieved statehood before 1812. 
Louisiana, bought from the French, became a state in 1812, Indiana 
in 1816, Mississippi in 1818, Illinois in 1818, Alabama in 1819, 
Missouri in 1821. I cite these dates to illustrate the rapid growth 
of the area, due partly to continuous immigration from Europe, 
and partly to the special legislation designed to attract settlers to the 
vast uncultivated region. 

In a series of articles published in the eighties in the review 
Russkaya Mysl, | have acquainted Russian readers with this legis- 


See F. J. Turner: “Social and Economic Development of the West, 1820-1830,” 
included in vol. 14 of The American Nation. The article was reprinted in 1913 in a 
separate volume Social and Economic Forces in American History. 

*See article by Turner “Social and Economic Development of the West.” 
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lation. The laws aimed at the development of public education 
deserve special attention. The parcellation of the land by the 
government was subject to special rules. All the plots were of equal 
size, and of every 32 such plots one was reserved for the building 
and maintenance of schools. As an outcome of this system, the 
Americans were far ahead of the British in the application of the 
principle of universal public education. Legislation alone, to be 
sure, would have hardly achieved such a result, had not the American 
concept of citizenship, from the very beginning, put such stress on 
the acquisition of the elements of culture, in particular, literacy. 

The circumstance that many of the first settlers belonged to the 
most progressive Protestant sects—Presbyterians in New England, 
Quakers and Mennonites in Pennsylvania, that among the Angli- 
cans the Wesleyan movement early became influential, that the 
new immigrants from Europe came mostly from Protestant coun- 
tries, where the reading and interpretation of the Bible were com- 
mon among laymen, sufficiently explains the growth of elementary 
public education. As to education on the university level, there 
were only rudiments of it in the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In 1800, the faculty of the oldest American university in- 
cluded only three professors and four tutors, in addition to the 
president.’ 

The history of the American West gives us the key to the factors 
that had made the United States a true democracy by the time 
Tocqueville visited the country. The plantation system prevalent 
in the South, which was gradually spreading West of the Alleghe- 
nies into the states along the shores of the Lower Mississippi and the 
Gulf of Mexico, was favorable to the development of an aristo- 
cratic way of life. Only in New England, from the very first, a solid 
foundation had been laid for a future democracy, with a strong 
theocratic flavor, however, and a religious intolerance which com- 
pelled some dissenting sects, headed by Roger Williams, to leave 
Massachusetts and to found new settlements which in the course of 
time became the state of Rhode Island. This occurred in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, a short time before the revolution in 
England. The radical egalitarian movement, represented by the 
‘ Levelers in England, which for a time took hold not only of the 
common people but also of the army, had no lasting effects in the 
mother country, where it was stamped out after the restoration 


‘See The American Nation, article by John Spencer Bassett. 
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of the Stuarts. But the trend was carried by the dissenting sects 
overseas where it became a powerful factor in the development of 
American democracy. American historians rightly emphasize the 
fact that the régime of the House of Hanover, so intolerant of demo- 
cratic demands at home, so stubborn in its refusal to lower electoral 
qualifications and to grant full political equality to the religious 
dissenters who denied the king’s supremacy in matters of faith— 
gave ample scope to all democratic social elements in the New World 
and put no restrictions there on what we today understand under 
“freedom of worship.” All male adults in the colonies, including 
Negroes in New England, provided they owned some property, 
had the right to vote in the elections to the local parliaments. In 
the Southern colonies, it is true, only landowners were entitled to 
vote; but there were no obstacles, such as existed in England, to the 
acquisition of land. Land was abundant and cheap. There can be 
no doubt, however, that democracy became firmly established in the 
United States only after the democratic ideals of New England 
definitely prevailed, in the settlement of the West, over the aristo- 
cratic exclusiveness of the Southern planters. A modern historian 
rightly calls the Western pioneers the “backbone” of American 
democracy.‘ 

From New England and the middle states, such as Pennsylvania, 
the land of Quakers and Mennonites, the democratic pattern of life 
was carried to the Southwest territory and the new states, and with 
it the rudiments of local self-government represented in New 
England by the parish—an ecclesiastical as well as secular unit. In 
Virginia and the other plantation states, the parish was unknown; 
its place was taken by the large estate. In the North, however, the 
parish formed the primary cell of the whole political body. And it 
was the parish that became the unifying organization for the 
widely scattered pioneer-farmers of the West. The parish, centered 
around the church, functioned also as an organ of public safety and 
social welfare. Tocqueville, who visited the United States in the 
thirties, was the first European observer to become interested in 
this aspect of the American system. In the self-government of the 
parish he discerned the prototype of all the later forms of self- 
government, from the separate state to the Federal Union. At his 
request, a New England political leader drew up for him a brief 
memorandum listing all the active laws relating to the parish. This 


‘Tbid. 
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list, which was later published, makes one realize, how scanty was 
the material at the disposal of Tocqueville from which he built up his 
vast and, on the whole, correct generalizations. 

In 1881, when I came to America for the first time, I was also 
greatly interested in the evolution of local self-government viewed 
in the historical perspective. I addressed myself for information 
and material to Herbert Adams, professor of Johns Hopkins, who 
had just started the publication of a political library. I learned that 
there was no literature on this subject. Adams even used my letter 
in the introduction to his political library ° to stress the necessity for 
native researchers to turn their attention to the study of local self- 
government. 

A quarter of a century has gone by since then. Adams is dead. 
The publication of his political library has come to an end. On my 
second visit, I often heard Adams criticized by specialists for not 
having been exacting enough with regard to the material he pub- 
lished at the expense of Johns Hopkins University. As to myself, 
however, I have made extensive use of his political series in my 
lectures and articles about America; and I feel myself in duty bound 
to defend it. Without this vast collection of historical and political 
studies, I would have been unable to visualize clearly the panorama, 
not only of the evolution of local self-government in the various 
states, but also of the origin and growth of the states and territories 
themselves. Tocqueville has been rightly reproached for having 
neglected the organization of government in the separate colonies 
which in time were to form the first thirteen states of the Union. 
Emile Boutmy in his Psychology of the American People, repeats this 
criticism and points out the superiority, in this respect, of Bryce’s 
work, The American Republic. But Bryce had made ample use of the 
Adams library, and the same is true of the authors of the History of 
the American Nation in 27 volumes which today is the most complete 
reference work for those who study the growth of American civiliza- 
tion. 

With regard to the states on the Pacific coast, and in particular 
their relation to the indigenous Indian population, abundant ma- 
terial is provided by the voluminous symposium edited by the book- 
seller H. H. Bancroft. The fact cannot be stressed too much that the 
principles of freedom, civil equality, and self-government which 
came to full flowering in the thirties of the last century, had their 
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roots in the individual colonies. One should welcome, therefore, 
the latest trend in American historical research. Following John 
Fiske, who himself had been influenced by Spencer’s sociological 
theories, a phalanx of researchers have devoted themselves to the 
study of the development of separate states, or groups of states, 
such as New England. Acquaintance with this literature does not 
release us, however, from the duty of consulting the original sources, 
including the old local statute books which sometimes, like that of 
Connecticut, show manifest traces of the influence of Puritan 
England. 

My American journey furnished me with material for a series of 
articles which appeared in Russian reviews under such titles as 
“The Nationalities Problem in the Old and the New World,” “Local 
Self-Government in America,” “The Land Problem in the United 
States.”” In Moscow, in Petersburg, in Paris, I gave series of lec- 
tures on the subject of the “‘genesis of American civilization.” Part 
of these lectures have been reedited by me and appeared in a 
symposium published by Prince Dolgoruky and Petrunkevich and 
containing a survey of the principal constitutions and their historical 
development. If it will be given to me to complete the new edition 
of my Origin of Modern Democracy, one of the next volumes of that 
work will be devoted to the genesis of American democracy. InitI shall 
endeavor to support with facts the thesis I have already stated in 
this chapter: that this democracy has its remote roots in the England 
of the seventeenth century; that the rebellious dissenters who caused 
the religious and political unrest which culminated in the temporary 
establishment of a republic and were compelled, when the reaction 
set in, to seek refuge in the New World, created there a civilization 
so strong and deep-rooted that despite the later flood of immigrants 
from every country and nation and despite the fact that royalist 
and aristocratic England had also sent its representatives to America 
who formed the upper social layer in Virginia, Carolina, Maryland, 
the pattern of American society remained essentially that of Puritan 
England, strongly influenced by the ideals of the egalitarian Levelers. 
Throughout the struggle for independence and the creation of the 
Union, the aristocratic and monarchist elements, represented by the 
so-called Loyalists, formed a minority, but by no means a negligible 
one. Bassett estimates it at about one third of the population. For 
a long time they were able to obstruct the establishment of a polit- 
ical system based on the principles of federation and government by 
the people. In the course of time they became the nucleus of that 
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plantation America which got as inured to the slavery of the blacks 
as landed Russia was to serfdom. The American West was destined 
to decide which of the two trends, the democratic-federative or the 
aristocratic-separatist, was ultimately to prevail; whether America 
was to be a land of freedom, civil equality, and rule by the people, 
or a country of social contrasts and civil and political inequality, 
with the fullness of rights vested only in the white population, and a 
growing centrifugal tendency undermining the unity of the nation. 
The problem was finally settled by the new states in the West in a 
sense favorable both to equality and to federal unity. But this result 
was achieved after a period of wavering. For a time the Southern 
part of the West allowed slavery to flourish as it did in the neighbor- 
ing states of Virginia and the Carolinas. Louisiana and Texas, taken 
over from France and Spain, also condoned the spread of slavery, 
and even some states farther north, such as Missouri, at first failed 
to oppose it. But with every generation the chasm between North 
and South became wider. The outcome of the Civil War is to be 
regarded as the final triumph not only of the Northern “Yankee”’ 
states but of the whole American Northwest with its ideals inherited 
from the English Levelers of the seventeenth century and the fed- 
eralists of the Revolutionary era. 

It goes without saying that I do not shut my eyes to all the dis- 
graceful aspects of the political and economic exploitation of the 
defeated South by the North, or rather by all kind of political 
adventurers from the North who set themselves up as leaders of the 
emancipated Negroes, totally unprepared to make a proper use of 
their newly granted political rights, in order to further their own 
interests and to enrich themselves. The spoliation of the South by 
these shady individuals, contemptuously nicknamed “‘carpet-bag- 
gers” by their victims I regard as the first eruption of that political 
immorality which gradually spread north, generating there the 
outrageous system of “rings” and “bosses.” Nevertheless, I do not 
concur with those who make the outcome of the Civil War respon- 
sible for the perversion of the republican and democratic system 
through political corruption and intrigue, so noticeable since the 
presidency of Grant. Nor do I consider this perversion of democracy 
definitely established. There has been a notable improvement in the 
situation lately, since the various associations for “‘civil service 
reform” have taken up the fight against unscrupulous political 
organizations and those dominated by them. The power of public 
opinion in the United States is growing from day to day. The so- 
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called ‘“‘yellow press” is by no means typical of the American press; 
there are patriotic papers willing to serve the cause of a reform that 
would restore the country to political health. And such a man, for 
instance, as President Woodrow Wilson, rose to his high office from a 
modest professorship because his activities in his previous office 
of governor have proved him capable of leadership in the fight for a 
moral regeneration of the political environment. At the University 
of Chicago I heard a speaker exclaiming with bitterness that for- 
eigners would no longer come to America to absorb the spirit of her 
institutions, and that the era of Washington and Jefferson was 
irrevocably gone. I foresee the time when this will no longer be true. 
I am glad to note that the latest explorers of American life, among 
them Destournelles de Constant, have failed to arrive, after a long 
and thorough study, at such negative conclusions as can be found 
in an earlier work by the gifted French economist Claudio Jannet. 





The Populists Refurbished 


By Dona_Lp W. TREADGOLD 


“In the realm of economics Marx is our great common teacher, 
although we do not feel constrained to make of him an idol.” 
—Victor Chernov, 1906. 


I 


F Victor Chernov in the ’90’s could have foreseen that he would 
I preside over an All-Russian Constituent Assembly with an SR 
majority in 1917, he might well have felt assured of complete vic- 
tory. Of course the triumph was to be an empty one, marking the 
beginning of the swift and total obliteration of Socialist Revolu- 
tionism in Russia rather than the eve of ascent to power. The 
Mensheviks never came close to power; the Kadets achieved a 
working majority in the First Duma, but in the face of a still power- 
ful Tsardom; the SRs practically held the power in their hands 
when the Romanovs had perished and the future of Russia was 
wide open—and had it torn away by the Bolsheviks. Their party 
might well feel itself one of the most unfortunate victims of the 
unexpected in history. Today only a deliberately distorted memory 
of their existence survives in Soviet Russia, while the outside world 
has largely forgotten their immense strength and potentialities, 
their very existence. 

In 1898, however, their prospects looked bright indeed. Populism 
had taken a long time to recover from the shock of 1881 and the 
crushing of Narodnaya Volya. It was years before the populists 
could bring themselves to realize that marodovolism was dead. When 
they swallowed the pill, in the ’90’s, the revival of populism was 
swift, but in a new form. 

The old vagueness of doctrine, the old reliance on “‘action”’ for its 
own sake, the old hope for a Utopia which would avoid capitalism— 
all these things were jettisoned by the new generation of populists. 
Capitalism had arrived—there could be no more argument about 
that. The question remained, did that mean the Marxists were 
right? Did the old populism, rooted in Russian traditions, “peasant 
socialism without a doctrine,” have to surrender unconditionally to 
the new Western intellectualism? No, indeed, said Chernov and 
his friends. 
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The Socialist Revolutionary leaders, who came into prominence 
in the 90’s and led their party in the first revolution, were unlike 
the Marxist chiefs in several ways. Not merely did they refuse to 
accept Marxism in its entirety, though neither did they reject it 
wholly. They were not, as a whole, passionate men of letters, like 
the Iskra group. They were not as homogeneous as the Marxists, 
either. The three most outstanding men, Gershuni, Chernov, and 
Gotz, were men of different interests, different abilities. 

Gershuni was a leader of men, a magnetic personality, a man of 
action who was a successful and enthusiastic terrorist, a hero. 
Oliver Radkey,' student of the SRs, speculates as to whether Ger- 
shuni might have overshadowed Lenin had he lived till 1917. Yet 
Gershuni lacked the doctrinaire, intellectual turn which gave Lenin 
such unshakable confidence in action, while permitting him to in- 
dulge in ruthless self-criticism and adjusting his tactics swiftly. 

The doctrinaire of the SRs was Victor Chernov, son of an official 
who had been ennobled, like Vladimir Lenin. He was the man who 
more than any other put the SR party on doctrinal ground it could 
hold against the sharpest Marxist attack, and guided its tactics up 
to 1917. Yet. this intellectual sometimes had to be locked in his 
editorial office by Gershuni to produce a needed article, and was 
capable of forgetting everything in his passion for fishing. His 
defects, which he himself ascribed to his “broad Slavic nature,” in- 
cluded a fondness for behind-the-scenes intrigue, and imperturbabil- 
ity which sometimes meant weakness at the crucial moments and 
unwillingness to exert leadership which the party so desperately 
needed. When 1917 came, he allowed Kerensky to violate party 
discipline and lead the SR party to ruin—whatever Kerensky’s 
responsibility is for the October Revolution in general—without 
challenging him until it was too late. Still he was capable of carrying 
the business of formulating party principles almost alone, as the 
First Congress openly acknowledged, and his prestige, despite the 
Azef affair and his stand on the World War, was immense when he 
took the podium for that fateful day-long session of the Constituent 
Assembly. By 1917 both Gershuni and Michael Gotz, the man who 
cared for the party “machine’—funds and organization—were 
dead, and Chernov admits he felt the loss. He was a man who 
worked well in harness to a team, but lacked the attributes of a 
universal leader. 


10. Radkey, The Party of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Russian Revolution 
of 1917 (unpublished dissertation for Harvard University, 1939), Ch. 4.. 
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One can follow the revival of populism in its new Socialist-Revolu- 
tionary form in Chernov’s own uncompleted memoirs. In the ’90’s 
he belonged to a student circle in Tambov, along with his wife and 
his brother-in-law, S. N. Sletov. Here he examined the facts of the 
Russian situation and pondered them. “We did not doubt,” he 
declares,’ “‘that capitalism was developing in Russia; we sought only 
the typical national peculiarities” of its development. Not doubting 
the ruin of the ancient patriarchal village economy, he did believe 
this process would strengthen the unity of the village laboring class. 
This in turn would facilitate the growth of solidarity between the 
urban proletariat and the independent peasant. On these two groups 
would be based the “socialist people’s party” for which Chernov 
was already composing a program. The theoretical section of this 
program, Chernov himself states,* was nine-tenths composed of the 
very words of Marx, Engels, Kautsky, Liebknecht, and Bebel. He 
had studied German and French socialism, and there was much of 
interest to him to be learned in both. 


II 


In Marxian eyes, the small producer in any branch of economic 
life was necessarily the most backward. It was not large-scale pro- 


duction which they objected to, but its ownership by capitalists; 
and their analysis was that this increasing bigness of the productive 
unit would bring about the destruction of the capitalists themselves 
by creating more, and more miserable, proletarians who would end 
it all. Yet the small producer in agriculture, the peasant, did not 
fit easily into this analysis. Among Western Social Democrats only 
the boldest, Bebel for example, were willing to be consistent enough 
to declare for the expropriation of the smallest peasant farms before 
the large estates. In both German and French Social Democracy 
voices were to be found defending the interest of the agricultural 
smallholder. In 1894, Vollmar, in Germany, declared it was useless 
to try to reassure the peasant, doomed by Marxism, with “the 
promise of a better life in the Socialist afterworld,” and induced the 
Frankfurt Congress of the party to support the peasant’s economic 
position in terms which shocked the orthodox deeply. According to 
one of these orthodox, Kautsky, Social Democrats must favor the 
peasant as little as the Junker. 

Nevertheless, some party spokesmen in the Reichstag clamored 


*V. Chernov, Zapiski Sotsialista-Revolutsionera, Berlin, 1922, p. 163. 
*Tbid., p. 275. 
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for reforms benefiting the peasants, urged on by the South Germans 
and Eduard David, who wrote a book‘ to prove that maintenance 
of the peasant class under conditions of intensified agriculture was 
necessary and desirable. For the South German socialists, “the 
issue was never clouded: it was either a modified Socialism with the 
peasants, or without the peasants no Socialism at all.’””® 

This was a basic conviction of the Russian Socialist Revolution- 
aries as well. Practically, to convince the peasants to support 
orthodox Marxism was impossible. More than that, however, the 
SRs did not believe history was out to destroy the peasants and 
could cite certain evidence to that effect. It is not in order for the 
Marxists to sneer at the SRs for seeking the truth of history in the 
region of their own desires, unless they themselves are able to deny 
that not only, by their doctrine does socialism follow capitalism, 
but that they happened to want it that way. Capitalism, of course, 
was to be crushed; but meanwhile it would bring large-scale produc- 
tion to Russia, in agriculture as well as industry, and the early 
orthodox Marxists, at least, shed no more tears over the prospective 
disappearance of the peasant than of the small urban producer. On 
the other hand the SRs “from the very beginning accepted only 
with great reservations the Marxist idea of the positive ‘historical 
mission’ of capitalism,” as Chernov puts it.® He declares that capi- 
talism has a constructive and a destructive side, and that the latter 
is especially evident in the realm of agriculture. The SRs wanted 
to save the peasants, and so sought scientific proof that this was 
economically practicable. History was put to work for the SRs, 
but the element of human will, always a strong element in populism, 
was not eliminated. Lenin, himself, in talking about a choice be- 
tween an “American” or a “Prussian” path for Russian agriculture, 
tacitly admitted that the SRs, in seeking to guide history, were not 
wholly fatuous. 

The SRs knew above all that the Russian peasantry comprised 
the overwhelming majority of the masses, not merely an imposing 
proportion as in Germany. They never forgot this as they delved 
into their studies of Marx. The populists, says Mitrany,’ “sat 
humbly at the feet of Marx when it was a matter of theory, but 


‘E. David, Sozialismus und Landwirtschaft, 1903. 

‘Mitrany, “Marx v. the Peasant,” London Essays in Economics: in Honor of 
Edwin Cannan, ed. by T. E. Gregory, London, 1927, p. 344. 

*V. Chernov, Konstruktionyi sotsializm, Prague, 1925, p. 111. 

™Mitrany, op. cit., p. 356. 
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when it came to applying it they clung to the belief that the peculiar 
conditions prevailing in Russia and the southern-Slav countries 
placed them in a category of their own.” The old populists had 
cherished an almost mystical faith in the Russian peasant com- 
mune, the mir; but Mitrany declares this was not the crucial factor; 
commune or not, where there were more peasants, there was more 
Marxian heresy. The essential point for the SRs was that small 
peasant farming was economically viable under the right conditions, 
and they found confirmation of this in the results obtained by 
Russian Zemstvo statisticians. As for the commune, the SRs could 
flaunt in the faces of orthodox Marxists an unequivocal text of Marx 
himself. In the famous letter to Vera Zasulich, Marx had written 
that the commune was the obvious point d’appui for the social 
regeneration of Russia, provided its defects were first removed. This, 
wrote Chernov,* was exactly the program of the SRs. 

Chernov and his Tambov circle took eager part in the great debate 
of the ’90’s between populists and Marxists. By now they were 
prepared to meet the Marxists on their own ground of scientific 
argument. When a populist of the old school, goaded by Marxist 
demands to know what their program was, cried, “It is propaganda, 
agitation, terror!’ Chernov and his friends only smiled at such 
naiveté.? They knew better ways of attacking the Marxists, and 
used them. They saw on one hand some of their cohorts incapable 
of dealing with theoretical problems, while on the other populists 
wavering before the appeal of monolithic Marxism. Chernov says 
one had only to point out to these people, “‘standing in doubt before 
the intellectual seductions of Marxism, corrupting by its symmetry, 
the first shoots of [populist] revolutionary muzhik organizations, 
with developing perspectives of the great agrarian revolution of the 
future,” and they would scurry back to the fold for good.” The 
element of activism, the thrill that rose in the populist breast on 
seeing their ideas practiced on however small a scale, was thus still 
retained. When, in 1898, Chernov emigrated, seeking more theoreti- 
cal enlightenment from the West, he chose to carry in his shoe the 
constitution of the first peasant revolutionary group (of Pavlodar) 
for the encouragement of the long expatriate populists of London 
and Paris. 


‘Chernov, Konstruktionyi sotsializm, p. 128: Chernov is referring to Marx’s letter 
to Zasulich from London, 8 Mar. 1881. 

*Chernov, Zapiski, p. 169. 
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It may be that Chernov was too accurate; that in declaring that 
Marxism’s valuable insights did not exhaust human reality he for- 
feited a useful self-deception. Appealing to Marx’s slogan of his 
youth, “‘a union of those who think and those who feel,” he declared 
that both Utopian and “scientific” socialist currents had failed to 
unite the two elements,'! while his own “constructive socialism” 
(of which Socialist Revolutionism was an example) synthesized 
them. Feeling, passion, was for him a necessary mainspring to the 
will which ‘‘the men who knew” needed to carry out a revolution. 
Furthermore, it was part of the real make-up of the human being. 
For him, it was unscientific to ignore emotion. It was part of sound 
theory to include it. The paradox is that the rigidly “scientific” 
Marxists somewhere found a passionate devotion to the predeter- 
mined achievement of their goals which surpassed that of the equally 
determined, but gentler, SRs. 


Ill 


At the end of the ’90’s the refurbishing of populism was nearing 
completion. Chernov outlines the views of the new school thus: 
the coming revolution was to be based on the mass movement of the 
people, with terror only a preiude, revolutionary intellectual circles 
conducting only preliminary skirmishes. “To the proletariat was 
allotted the réle of vanguard; to the peasantry, the rdle of the funda- 
mental, main army.” As for the liberals, he discounted their in- 
fluence among the peasants in particular, remembering how they 
proved “‘such hopeless strangers” to the people in the work of famine 
relief in 1891. Nevertheless, he now proclaimed the slogan of inter- 
national socialism for the proper attitude toward them: “March 
apart, strike together,”—against autocracy. The liberals would 
thus attain a temporary triumph, after which the populists would 
break with them. The revolution, in other words, would have two 
phases, as Plekhanov thought. Such were the new tactics of the SRs, 
and the ones upon which the party was to base its action. The new 
tactical plan was based on one important theoretical proposition not 
shared by Marxists: the identity or close similarity of economic 
interest between the industrial worker and the “toiling” peasant. 
The populist journalist, Peshekhonov, defended this point in the 
brochure of 1898, Peasants and Workers in their Mutual Relations, 
and Chernov and others zealously propagandized the idea of such a 
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partnership. Yet although Plekhanov disagreed with Chernov about 
peasants, Chernov wholly agreed with Plekhanov about workers. 
Workers were not only to be important; they were to take the lead. 
Industrial capitalism was not only accepted; it now lay at the base 
of the SR plans, for its proletarian offspring were to carry them to 
realization. At this point populism—peasant socialism—is no 
longer the accurate word for Socialist Revolutionism, and we shall 
occasionally call the SRs “‘neo-populists.”’ 

Something has been said about the renovation of populism from 
the standpoint of orthodox Marxism. Here is the place for a word 
about SR relation to “revisionism.” It is apparent that Chernov’s 
teachings were by now similar to those of the South German follow- 
ers of Vollmar in vital respects. However, it was not the “heresy” of 
Vollmar that the SRs imitated—their own reliance on the peasantry 
was far older. It was certain elements of Marxian orthodoxy— 
adopted only so far as possible without sacrificing the peasantry— 
which distinguished Socialist Revolutionism from the old populism. 
This orthodoxy came from Marx, Engels, and the others whom 
Chernov used in drawing up his program of the ’90’s, not Vollmar 
and his cohorts. The populists started with practice based on 
reliance on peasants and later acquired their rationalist theory 
(wholly Western in origin); the South Germans did precisely the 
reverse. The end result was similar, but Vollmar never captured 
German Social Democracy. That party’s lapses from orthodoxy 
were rather in the direction of Eduard Bernstein’s “revisionism. 

If Vollmar did not influence the SRs, then, what of Bernstein? 
Here the difference is clear. Bernstein attempted to defend the 
progressive réle of capitalism and to safeguard its gains from the 
threat of violent revolution. On the contrary, the SRs shared with 
Bernstein’s orthodox critics hatred of the bourgeoisie and belief 
in violent revolution as the only salvation of the “‘exploited”’ classes. 
If Bernsteinism was revisionism to the Right, says Chernov, then 
Socialist Revolutionism was revisionism to the Left.’ Its theoreti- 
cians began “completely from the other end; not from the factory, 
not from industry, but from the village, from agriculture.” In re- 
gard to industrialism, they had no quarrel with Plekhanov. 

The question, then, on which SRs and Social Democrats broke 
their sharpest lances was the peasant problem. Aside from this, 
there were other disagreements. One was the question of terrorism, 
which the Marxists connected—very properly, historically speak- 
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ing—with anarchism, and abhorred as a useless attempt to apply 
shock treatments to the march of history. The old view of ter- 
rorism—that is, political murder—had been to force concessions 
from the government. This view had, however, been altered. Now 
Zhitlovsky in Switzerland and Argunov in Russia defended political 
killing along different lines, as merely one weapon out of many lead- 
ing to the overthrow of Tsarism, not “‘compelling” it to do anything. 
Regarded in this light, terrorism even gained adherents. in Social 
Democratic circles, the group which published the journal Freedom, 
for instance. Chernov and his followers did not reject terrorism 
but minimized its rdle in the party tactics. This, unfortunately, 
left the Marxists with a handy stick with which to revile their oppo- 
nents as “unscientific,” when other weapons failed. 


IV 

While SR doctrine was being prepared for public display, a new 
effort was made to complete a central organization for the party. 
After two unsuccessful tries, a number of SR bands in South Russia 
managed to found an “S.R. Party” at a Kharkov conference in the 
summer of 1900, adopting the program of the 1897 meeting. This 
program said nothing about terrorism at all, but provided for the 
support of the bourgeoisie and other classes against autocracy and 
relied for success on the mass movement which strikes, propaganda, 
and agitation were expected to produce. This “Party of the South,” 
as it was called, was carrying on talks with the Saratov-centered 
“Union of the North” and the Minsk nucleus, the two main SR 
groups, and also was in touch with the Paris émigrés. In July, 1901, 
the “Union” reached agreement with Rusanov in Paris that he 
should publish with their support a theoretical organ, Messenger of 
the Russian Revolution. New arrests in the autumn broke off con- 
tacts among Russian groups, so, in November, Maria Seliuk and 
Evno Azef on behalf of the “Union” and Gershuni for the “Party” 
went abroad and as a result of their talks practically all neo-popu- 
lists in Russia and out agreed to unite. They set up a Central Com- 
mittee and an official organ, Revolutionary Russia, to be published 
in Switzerland by Chernov and Michael Gotz. There remained 
outside the party for the moment an Agrarian Socialist League, 
founded in February, 1900, by Chernov and some, like Shishko, 
from the older generation; the League did join the party in the 
summer of 1902. 

From its third number (January, 1902) Revolutionary Russia 
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officially became the organ of the united party and continued as 
such until the October Manifesto. In view of the fact that no party 
congress was held until the end of 1905, an astonishing degree of 
SR unity prevailed until then. The thorny question of terrorism was 
solved by giving the terrorists “autonomy” within the party. Their 
so-called “fighting organization” was composed of men living a kind 
of life which fits the classic picture of hunted underground revolu- 
tionaries. Its first thunderously successful achievement was the 
killing of Sipiagin in 1902. Gershuni headed the fighting organiza- 
tion until he was arrested in the spring of 1903, when Azef, the 
provocateur in the employ of the secret police, actually became its 
chief and carried out the killing of his own superior, Plehve, a year 
later. There were other victims in 1905, including the Grand Duke 
Sergei, governor-general of Moscow. What is surprising is that the 
SRs succeeded in making of the assassins in each case more effective 
martyrs—they were usually caught and executed—than the Tsar- 
dom could make of their infinitely more illustrious victims. 

The newly united party, leaving the terrorists to fend for them- 
selves, went ahead at full speed to organize local committees inside 
Russia. To the new SR banner there flocked students and intellec- 
tuals offended by Marxist “one-sided” concentration on the pro- 
letariat—that is, forgetting the peasants—and considerable numbers 
of factory workers as well. The party devoted much effort to dis- 
tributing propaganda literature among the peasants, despite strenu- 
ous efforts of the Ministry of the Interior to cut off this subversive 
flow as early as 1902. 

As local committees were formed, they often maintained close 
relations with Social Democratic groups. In Saratov and Perm, for 
example, the SR committees formed part of “United Groups of SRs 
and SDs” and, in 1903, Ekaterinburg followed suit. At the end of 
1902, the Kiev Workers Flag group, earlier considered Social Demo- 
cratic, was admitted to the SR party. The Marxists never shed 
tears over the departure of heretics—whose apostasy was enough 
proof of unfitness—but they had to take into account these SR 
gains at their expense. 

Meanwhile agitation among the peasants was intensified. Propa- 
ganda in Poltava had some effect on the peasant risings of early 
1902, and they were followed up by formation of a Peasant Union 
of the SR Party (not to be confused with the All-Russian Peasant 
Unions of a later date), working chiefly in the Volga and Ukraine. 
The Marxist Maslov sneers at its activities as agitation “of a primi- 
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tive sort’”’!4 corresponding to the level of thought of peasants “who 
had no conception either of class struggle or of the structure of the 
present economic order.”” The SRs, however, were undeterred by 
these jeers; they recognized that the peasant psychology was “not 
positively socialist” but intended to make it that way by their 
efforts. In fact, the Social Democrats were carrying on agitation 
in the villages on very similar lines. Maslov claims they out-stripped 
the SRs in influence in Western Russia and Georgia, while admitting 
the neo-populists were ahead in the agricultural center of Russia 
(the central provinces and the Volga region). Furthermore, in most 
of the borderlands the SRs could make an appeal to local separatism 
which the Marxists could not with their strict internationalism. 
Especially in Armenia, Georgia, and Latvia, SR federalist leanings 
made it easy to acquire the support of revolutionary groups among 
the minority peoples. 

The party was finally making headway among the urban workers 
and took an active part (though not so active as the SDs) in the 
near-general strike in southern Russia at the end of 1903. The next 
year, the SRs registered gains especially in the northwest from 
Belostok in Poland to Smolensk and also organized an “S.R. Union” 
for Siberia, while they began to get a solid footing among Moscow 
workers and students for the first time—and this was Marxist 
territory. A foundation for the swift expansion of the party in 1905 
had thus been laid on broad territorial lines. 


V 
As the mass movement swelled and swirled around their tiny 
islands of revolutionary journalism, the SRs took heart. It was not 
that they were so foolish as to believe the scattered copies of Revolu- 
tionary Russia had raised a revolutionary storm among the people. 
That was not its function. The function of the party organ was to 
define the party’s tactical line and its relations with its competitors 
in accordance with its expectations for the future, its analysis of the 
course of the revolution. .Then, when the expected mass movement 

appeared, the party would be ready. 
The opportunity seemed at hand as the government in desperation 
clutched at the straw of a Far Eastern war to save itself. Shortly 
after the outbreak of fighting with Japan, Revolutionary Russia 


“Maslov in Martov, and others (eds.), Obshchestvennoe dvizhenie v Rossii v nachale 
xx-go veka, St. Petersburg, 1909. Vol. III, p. 102. 
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finally published the draft of a party program.’® In it minimum de- 
mands were distinguished from maximum ones from the standpoint 
of the orthodox socialist view of a two-phase revolution which Russia 
must undergo. Since the expropriation of capitalist property and 
socialist reorganization of production presupposed the complete 
victory of the working class—impossible at once because they were 
still a minority—therefore in the first stage SRs could demand only 
limited reforms. These included political liberty, convocation of a 
Constituent Assembly, the eight-hour day in factories, and in 
agriculture, first expansion of communes through use of confiscated 
private and State lands, then, utilizing the “communal traditions” 
under which the land was supposed to be viewed by the peasants 
as the common property of all who worked it, there would come 
“socialization” of all private lands on the basis of equal land-use. 
Thus this kind of “socialization” did not mean “socialism” to the 
SRs. In the first stage the nation would evidently remain “bour- 
geois,” and complete nationalization of the land could only be 
realized, it was declared, insofar as “democratization” advanced. 

Precisely what the SRs intended to do with the land still was not 
clear, but the political consequences of such a party program in 
general could not be doubted. The program was definitely founded 
on the premise that the “first,” imminent stage of revolution would 
not bring full ‘socialism to Russia. In this basic premise—and 
desire—Marxists and liberals concurred. There was no obstacle 
now to the search for allies, and the SRs could make open overtures 
to their competitors. 

Among the socialist parties, said Revolutionary Russia, “‘a certain 
relative unity” would be enough for the needs of the moment. Owing 
to antagonism between the interests of labor and all other parties, 
however, “‘no sort of solid and constant union” was possible with 
liberal opposition groups, and SRs could accept no compromise 
political line which a liberal-socialist bloc would presuppose. There 
could be no bloc, but there could be an alliance. It would be foolish 
to forget that the enemy of the socialists’ enemy was, if not a friend, 
then ‘‘a temporary fellow-traveler, an accidental ally.” In such an 
alliance SRs together with Marxists could counterbalance any undue 
liberal influence, any second-thoughts of backtracking or com- 
promise. 


6“Proekt programmy partii S-Rev.,” Revoliutsionnaya Possiya, No. 46, 5 May 
1904. 
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Just such a liberal-socialist alliance was the objective of an inter- 
party conference summoned to meet at Paris on the initiative of a 
Finnish opposition group in late 1904. The Socialist Revolutionaries 
found, however, that this meeting not only fell short of their hopes 
but backfired disconcertingly. The Social Democrats, on whom 
they had counted, and who had given an assurance through Plek- 
hanov that they would attend, not only absented themselves but 
condemned the whole venture as “‘petty bourgeois.”” The Paris con- 
ference” did symbolize the unity of the Russian opposition against 
Tsarism, and the “‘defeatism”’ of all Russian parties in relation to the 
Japanese war. The meeting brought the SRs as close as they ever 
came to an understanding with the liberals; but it unexpectedly 
embarrassed them in their relations with the SDs, and failed to 
achieve the sort of opposition front the SRs wanted. 

This was the position of Chernov and his “refurbished populists,”’ 
the Socialist Revolutionaries, when the Revolution of 1905 began. 
Seeing in the Social Democrats signs of an internal disagreement 
which seemed to relate to the point which interested them most— 
the peasants’ rdle—they still believed the Bolshevik-Menshevik 
split was a more or less fortuitous difference and did not bother to 
consider the consequences if the split was permanent—that is, to 
consider the possibility of closer relations with the more peasant- 
minded Bolshevik wing. The two rival socialist camps had indeed 
fought bitterly enough in the past over theory and probably would 
continue to do so. But the Socialist Revolutionaries saw this as no 
obstacle to their practical cooperation in the revolution and could 
cite the efforts of successful joint SR-SD committees in Russia as 
hopeful portents. They were, however, shocked by the refusal of 
the Marxists to attend the Paris conference and all their old sus- 
picions were re-invigorated. In relation to the liberals, the neo- 
populists embarked on a kind of nose-holding, arm’s-length collabo- 
ration toward what they both believed to be the central objective 
of the moment: the overthrow of Tsarism. 


*Documents published in Rev. Ros., No. 56, 5 Dec. 1904. Two separate declara- 
tions were signed; one by socialists only, the other by all groups represented at Paris. 
The latter declaration stated that while no group “for a minute” forgot any of its 
own demands, all signatories united in the objectives of ending autocracy, replacing 


it by a “free democratic régime,” based on universal suffrage, and the right to na- 
tional self-determination. 





From Pushkin’s Poems 


Translated from the Russian 


By Boris Brasou 
FROM PINDEMONTE 


I do not value much bombastic, high-strung rights 

For which, in dizzy fits, the mob insanely fights, 

Nor do I blame the gods who taught the prudent praxis 
To carefully avoid and shun debates on taxes, 

Or interfere with kings engaged in constant wars. 

Why worry whether lies on fools in freedom pours 

The press, or censors keen alertly seek to pester, 

To hinder and restrain the journalistic jester? 

You see, these are but words, a weary, outworn song. 
For other, nobler, rights I always pray and long, 

For fairer liberty I crave in moments idle: 

To be the people’s slave, or serve some other idol— 
What is the difference?—God bless them all. To be 
One’s own proud lord, to serve oneself, serene and free, 
And not to bend one’s neck, one’s conscience ev'ry hour 
Fore those who happen now to be entrenched in power, 
At will to rove around—now here, tomorrow—there, 
And midst the things of Art conceived by inspiration, 
To dream in ecstasy with pious admiration— 

Indeed, that’s happiness! These are real, enviable rights! 
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STANZAS TO MADAM KERN 


Yes, I recall that blissful meeting 
When first thy sight I did embrace, 
Like some enchanting vision fleeting, 
Some genie radiant with grace. 


With cares and grief my days abounded, 
Yet midst all woes and aching fear, 
Long in my heart thy sweet voice sounded, 


And I beheld thy features dear. 


Years passed: storm’s gusts blew ever stronger, 
My dreams were scattered to the air, 

Thy tender voice I heard no longer, 

And I forgot thy features fair. 


In exile’s gloom and desolation 
The days dragged tardily for me, 
Devoid of life and inspiration, 
Of tears, of love, of deity. 


My soul awoke, my heart was beating, 
Once more thy sight I did embrace, 
Like some enchanting vision fleeting, 
Some genie radiant with grace. 


My heart is thrilled with fascination, 
And resurrected are for me 

My life, and lofty inspiration, 

And tears, and love, and deity. 





Sex in the Soviet Umon 


By VERA SANDOMIRSKY 


nN Soviet eyes the Kinsey report is a revelation of the dirt and 
| senend into which American civilization has fallen. We Amer- 
icans have sunk so low that we are interested only in sexual pathol- 
ogy. Our family has decayed, our morals have disintegrated. We 
are hardly human anymore. All this, say Soviet ideologists, was, 
of course, in the bourgeois cards. Therefore, ‘““The bourgeois family 
decays and rots in the same measure as bourgeois society decays and 
rots!” 

By contrast, true morality is possible only in the Marxist-Leninist- 
Stalinist part of the world. For only there has woman been liberated, 
only there is the moral code divested of its medieval shackles, only 
there is sex purified, and marriage > come a voluntary union of free 
persons. 

To be sure, the Soviet position on sex must seem, to the average 
American, as topsy-turvy as the proposition that South attacked 
North Korea. In the mind of the average American the notion that 
free love is a Communist invention is deeply entrenched. 

It is impossible to deny that one of the most important changes 
which came with the Russian Revolution of 1917 was the destruction 
of the traditional family. This was most certainly not planned by 
Lenin, architect number one, but it happened just the same. The 
family was literally torn apart by the impact of the external con- 
ditions such as Civil War, starvation, and mass migration in search 
of food. 

But the family was torn apart internally also. Traditional values 
collapsed and revolutionary ones emerged out of the chaos. There 
was a quite sudden and jarring emancipation of woman, to whose 
emancipation, incidentally, the whole liberal world in the West 
had been looking forward. There emerged also the new idea, that 
the child should belong to the State. There were indeed millions of 
disease-ridden, abandoned children—direct and cruel result of war 
and revolution—whom the State had to take care of. 

Out of this atmosphere of seething uncertainty, changing values, 
and social disorganization there emerged an anarchistic attitude 
toward sex. “Free Love” it was called and it became the reigning 
conception in the 1920's. 
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The new government declared that “Marriage is a private act 
of the citizen which does not concern the state . . . a voluntary 
relationship undertaken by two citizens.”” Contraceptive informa- 
tion was disseminated, abortions were allowed, the stigma was taken 
from illegitimate children, divorce by mutual consent became a 
matter-of-course. Marriages, if they were contracted at all, were 
“registered” in a matter of minutes. All this was widely spread 
practice in the Marxist-Leninist part of the world during the 1920’s. 

The record of it is to be found in the literature of the period. For 
instance, in a comedy by Kataev, entitled Squaring the Circle, two 
married student couples, under the impact of the housing shortage, 
switch wives in no time at all. A crude treatment of the same theme 
is to be found in Malyshkin’s novel, Moon from the Left, which dealt 
with sexual promiscuity within Communist Youth Organizations 
and which, incidentally, is banned today. In another novel of that 
period, also on the black list today, Pilnyak’s Mahogany, a woman 
addicted to free love who expects a child from an unknown father, 
says: 

In the center of my attention was neither love nor my partner, but I myself and 
my emotions. I chose men, different men, in order to learn everything. I did 
not want to become pregnant, sex is joy; I did not think of the child. But I 
will manage it, and the State will help me. As to morals, I don’t know what it 


means, I have been taught to forget it. Or perhaps I have my own morals. 
I am responsiole only for myself. . . . 


Accompanying this sex-is-joy attitude was a great emphasis on the 
unadorned physiology of sex, a brazen depoetization of love. Take 
these harsh lines from Mayakovsky, poet-laureat of the revolution, 
for example: 


We are fed up with heavenly candies, 
Give us rye-bread to feed on! 

We are fed up with cardboard passions, 
Give us a live wife to live with! 


But the sex-is-joy attitude and the call for rye-bread did not out- 
last the 1920’s. 

The average Russian, the nondescript majority of those who 
endured the revolution (as distinct from those who brought it about), 
early became very critical of the fundamentally destructive nature 
of free love. In the late twenties a flood of jokes sprang up on the 
instability of marriages, on licentiousness, on seductions, on abor- 
tions, on alimony, on ludicrous judicial efforts to establish father- 
hood. A husband, for example, comes home after a hard day’s work 
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anticipating domestic bliss. Instead, he finds at the door his suitcase 
packed with a note attached to it: ““My dear, you are divorced.” 

The one and only great Soviet satirist, Michail Zoshchenko, 
tragically silenced in the purges of 1946, devoted much effort to 
uncovering the uglier sides of Soviet free love. He pictures for us a 
bridegroom who cannot locate the bride at his own wedding, be- 
cause he had seen her before the ceremony only once, in a streetcar 
at that. The groom has a good time with assorted female wedding 
guests and gets a divorce the next morning without in the meantime 
having spotted his life’s companion. Zoshchenko has also a shrewd 
lover who ahead of time extorts from his partner a written statement 
that she will have no claims on him should “something happen.” 
In another Zoshchenko sketch, an alert business-like wife marries 
her own dapper husband off to another woman in order to collect 
matchmaker’s fees. In still another, a judge busies himself in court 
with anthropological comparison of an infant nose and the probiscis 
of a denying-it-all reluctant father. 

Whether as a concession to public opinion, or whether simply 
capitulating in front of unshakable family preservation instincts, 
or whether because of a new policy of increasing population, the 
Soviet government, in due time, intervened and brought an end to 
the “free love” era. 

Abortions became illegal in 1936. Divorce laws were revised, 
so that by 1944 simple mortals found it extremely difficult to obtain 
divorces. Motherhood medals, carrying with them lucrative state 
subsidies for large families, were instituted. 

The reign of free love—or Red love—was succeeded by the régime 
of Stalinist Virtue. (The latter emerged as anything but red or 
flamboyant, but on the contrary enormously rigid and oppressive.) 

No doubt the average American will be as suspicious of Stalinist 
Virtue as he was disdainful of earlier Communist Free Love. And 
he will be right. For if the notion of free love violates the American’s 
sense of fair play, Stalinist Virtue will appear to him as an un- 
believable attempt to regiment the individual through regulation of 
sexual impulses. A Soviet journal, Novyi Mir, explains what is 
meant by Stalinist Virtue which has come into its own since the end 
of World War II: “A Soviet person cannot ‘simply’ love someone 
without criticism, without political and moral watchfulness.” 
That is to say, political watchfulness must preside at the bed of two 
lovers. Or, more broadly, “Our Soviet citizen can no longer love only 
because of a natural drive. He wants his beloved to be worthy of his 
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feeling, to possess the best Soviet qualities.” That is to say, doctrinal 
orthodoxy must play a formative réle in the love relationship. 

Let us take for example, a love poem, “Tanya,” recently pub- 
lished in Oktiabr’, a leading Soviet literary journal. In this poem, a 
young collective farmer visits his beloved, a crack team leader on a 
neighboring collective farm. In the room of his beloved there are 
not only geranium plants, but a map of the world hung on the wall. 
From another wall the portrait of Lysenko, the “great’’ Soviet 
biologist, the pupil of the yet greater Michurin, “leans over her 
table.” The young man begins by insisting that he came only for 
technical advice. He is puzzled by his sweetheart’s phenomenal 
successes in harvesting and he wants to know her secret. With a 
twinkle in her eye she tells him: 


Michurin leads my brigade 
In the field. 

It’s very simple. 

In our work 

We are one 

With science. 

Every husk 

We can account for, 

Of every blade 

We take stock. 


But the young man is not too bright, for he wants to know what 
else goes into the secret of her miraculous productivity. Somewhat 
annoyed, the lady retorts: 


You didn’t get it? 
This is the whole secret. 


Unaccountably jumping several associations, the young man sud- 
denly asks: 


You don’t love me, Tanya, do you? 
You don’t love me, no? 


Dumbfounded by his own audacity, the meek young man departs 
without waiting for an answer. But as he passes under the window, 
his true love calls him back. 


Listen, lad! 

As farewell 

I want to tell you something. 
If you win in competition, 
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Send your go-betweens, 
But if not, 
If you lag behind, 


Don’t come near me! 


This is not a parody. Nor is it the joke of some lightheaded 
Soviet editor. On the contrary, it is considered in the Soviet Union 
an admirable flight of poetic imagination. Of all things, this is a 
love poem, or as much of a love poem as a Soviet reader can find 
these days. 

The puerility of this poem, garbed in the cheap and phoney 
diction of village folksiness, is obvious to the American reader even 
in translation. But to hold an across-cultural-barriers trial of 
Soviet esthetics would be futile. It’s the ethics of the poem, the 
didactic message which it contains that is of interest to us. Here 
we have the perpetual glorification of competitive Stakhanovism, 
of the overfulfilment of labor norms (with the help of Michurin’s 
ghost and Lysenko’s portrait at that). But most fantastic of all, 
love is conceived as reward, as a mere device for stimulating compe- 
tition in the collection of grain. 

But at least, we now have some conception—if only a very 
partial conception—of the objective of Stalinist Virtue, namely, 
the attempted subordination of the sex drive to the requirements of 
the Five Year Plan. Stalinist Virtue has, however, broader implica- 
tions. 

There was published in Soviet Russia not long ago a popular 
pamphlet entitled Love, Marriage, and the Family in Socialist 
Society. In this pamphlet the author imprudently admitted that 
the stability of happiness in marriage could be destroyed because 
“the death, intensity, and durability of human feelings differ from 
individual to individual.” This being the case, the author had 
further to admit that divorce occasionally was necessary even in 
socialist society. “The right of divorce is exercised only in excep- 
tional cases when a common life becomes unendurable for biological, 
psychological, or other reasons.” 

This author was at once attacked in the Soviet press. He was 
“guilty” of placing the Soviet family at the mercy of “biological 
factors,” whereas he should have known, as any good Soviet citizen 
knew, that the reasons for which divorces are sometimes permitted 
in socialist society are quite different. What are they? They are 
not biological, but civic. Divorce is possible only when one spouse 
realizes that his or her partner is an unworthy citizen. This “Soviet 
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truth” is well illustrated by a recent novel, loudly acclaimed, 
Mal’zev’s With the Whole Heart, in which a wife curses her love for 
her husband and refuses to have anything to do with him when 
she discovers that, during the war, he fled from the front. In the 
Soviet motherland, a potent Soviet literary critic remarks approv- 
ingly, 


it is impossible to speak of the life and fate of a family as of something specif- 
ically personal, independent, and separate. The Soviet family is a particle of 
the socialist nation. Therefore its life is inseparable from the life of the country. 


And so the virtuous wife spurns the husband who failed to defend 
the socialist society. 

The Soviet family is thus, on the surface, more stable by far than 
its American counterpart, for the Soviet couple is divorced only in 
case one of the partners is guilty of treason. This extraordinary 
stability is a stability based not on biological factors (much less the 
moonlit nonsense of decadent and shameless Hollywood) but rather 
upon “respect for work.” 


Respect for work [is] one of the tenets of Communist morality. Love does not, 
consequently, evolve independently of work, but is fused with work. Work is the 
cementing basis, the source of close comradely ties between lovers. 


What emerges as solely formative in intimate human relationships 
is WORK. And we must bear in mind that WORK is always defined 
as that which directly and immediately serves the needs of the Soviet 
State. 

We may summarize all this by saying that Stalinist Virtue which 
replaced the original Communist free love, means first the de-erotiza- 
tion of love and, secondly, the subordination of the sexual drive to 
the political and economic exigencies of the Soviet state. But there 
still remains a third aspect of Stalinist Virtue, and this aspect is the 
most sinister of all: its use as device for invading the one sphere of 
personal privacy yet remaining to the Soviet citizen. 

In 1946, before the post-war controls had as yet been brought 
effectively into force, Ilya Sadofyev wrote a love poem entitled 
“Tart Wine.” Because it became involved in a Soviet purge, we 
have undug and translated it in its entirety. 


Whether my sorrow is blessed 

Or ridiculous—I do not care— 
As long as they do not mix honey 
Into this tart wine. 
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Any spiteful slander I can endure 
More resigned than a simpleton 
As long as you don’t pour 

Bland drops of consolation 

In my glass. 


When in sleepless restlessness, 

I understood we had to part, 

All I could do was drink and drink 
This wine not sharing a drop. 


And so—whether enviable or stupid 

Is my sorrow—I do not care— 

I can’t forget the way we drank together 
Of love the sweetest wine. 


We drank in festive drunkenness 
Sharing with no one a single drop. 
A joy then spilled over our hearts. 
Of all earthly gifts the best. 


Unexpected and mute, fate, 

Like a thief, like the last hour, 
Entered . . . and at once imperiously 
Divided us through space . 


And proud of its might twisted 
My thoughts in a whirlwind. 
From that time on, sorrow 

Fills my veins, the strongest wine. 


And pain is unquenchable, 
And even days it is night. 

It is easy if past me flows 

Of love the transparent wine? 


No, no. I don’t want peace 
Unless the insult is burnt out, 
Unless we shall drink our wine 
With no one sharing a dtop. 


Take away my hearing and sight, 
Take away my tongue and my rights, 
But leave me my anxiety, 

The seething of my sleepless thoughts 
And memory, my memory. 


The poet emphasizes the notion that love is a private, not a collective 
experience. Three times he repeats the phrase: “‘with no one sharing 
a drop.” 
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In the fall of 1946, the Politburo began an all-embracing purge 
on the “cultural front” and the poem just cited was among the first 
objects of its vociferous attack. What was wrong with the poem? 
Here is the explanation of Andrei Zhdanov, chief purger in the field 
of culture. 
In Leningrad journals, there began to appear works . . . which relapsed to a 
position of idealess-ness and defeatism. I have in mind such works as those of 
Sadofyev. . . . In some of his poems, Sadofyev . . . began to cultivate moods 
of sadness, longing and loneliness . . . Needless to say, such moods... 
can exercise only a negative influence on our youth with the rotten spirit of 
idealess-ness, of apoliticism, of despondency. And what would have happened 
had we educated our youth in this spirit of despondency and disbelief in our 
goals? We would not have won the Great Patriotic War. 

No less than treason is laid at the feet of a poet who dares to bemoan 

the loss of his beloved and dares to indulge in the tart wine of a 

purely private tragedy. 

The essence of the matter, that is to say of Stalinist Virtue, is that 
the wall which separates the private life of individuals from the 
public life of the collectivity must be destroyed. “Private life and 
family life are an intrinsic and inseparable part of public life.” Sex, 
as a private matter, is looked upon with great suspicion by the rulers 
in the Kremlin. They believe that the intimate world of the in- 
dividual, with its loves, hates, and fears must be carefully investi- 
gated and controlled by the collectivity, that is to say by the Party. 
Such scrutiny is obviously far more embracing than a mere check 
on the political reliability of a citizen. Such scrutiny includes an 
investigation of how a man treats his girl friend or his wife or his 
children. Preoccupation on the part of an individual with his own 
emotions is considered futile, obsolete, anti-social, and above all 
time-consuming. Time translated into work hours is the supreme 
collective good. The dogmatically established interference of the 
State with private lives is perhaps one of the most difficult things 
to understand about the Soviet Union. If the private is absolutely 
subservient to the public interest, it follows that “biological factors” 
in human life must be denied. It also follows that love—or rather 
love for love’s sake—is treasonable. Such reasoning is quite logical 
within the Stalinist framework of thinking. Art for art’s sake is 
no less treasonable than love for love’s sake as for that matter the 
raising of carrots for the sake of raising carrots would be. For all 
such self-enclosed and self-sufficient activities, drives, and inclina- 
tions detract from the sole purpose of human existence: that of 
service to the State. 
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A remarkable novel was written, but never published, in the 
Soviet Union back in 1922. It was entitled quite simply We. Its 
author, Evgenii Zamyatin, was one of the truly important Russian 
prose writers of the twentieth century. The publication of We in the 
Soviet Union was prohibited and the book exists today only in 
English and French translations now out of print. Its author died in 
exile. 

The action of this curious novel takes place in the twenty-sixth 
century. Consequently, it has been mistaken by some interpreters 
for a utopia, which it is not. There were good reasons, even in the 
early period of Soviet rule, to banish the book as a dangerous satire 
on Soviet actuality. For We is a grim denunciation of socialist 
collectivization and regimentation. What is depicted here is a 
“scientifically” controlled society in which any manifestation of 
individuality has been destroyed, and citizens have become mech- 
anized puppets. The underlying philosophy of the “Benefactor,” 
the totalitarian ruler, is that freedom and crime are interrelated. 
Where there is no freedom, there is no crime. All this has been 
anticipated, of course, by Dostoyevsky in his Grand Inquisitor. 
But Zamyatin tackles this problem, if less profoundly, with great 
courage and with vivid sensitivity to concrete details. The plot is 
largely concerned with the unsuccessful rebellion of two lovers 
against standardized slavery, in the name of freedom and decency. 
In Zamyatin’s dreary vision of the Communistic future, sex and love 
are as mechanized and as strictly regimented as any other manifesta- 
tion of life. To control sex and love is easy for the rulers because 
numbers (people have no longer names, but numbers) do not any 
longer possess individual consciousness. Individual consciousness 
and imagination have been classified as diseases and people are 
about to be cured of them once and for all by means of brain oper- 
ations. To provide for sexual needs, pink tickets are issued to the 
citizens and these are used, under the supervision of guardians, at 
certain rationed “sexual” hours. 

Very few people today know of Zamyatin’s book. But it did not 
get lost. It inspired one of the most frightening ‘imaginative docu- 
ments of our own epoch. George Orwell was deeply impressed by 
Zamyatin’s book and tried unsuccessfully to provide for its republica- 
tion. In idea, plot, and in many details Orwell’s /984 has been deeply 
influenced by Zamyatin’s We. Orwell’s satire of totalitarianism has, 
however, that air of grim finality, that dead-end atmosphere of 
ultimate conclusions at which Zamyatin did not arrive. Unlike 
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Zamyatin, Orwell shows the process of how all that is human in 
man is destroyed not from without, by means of Zamyatin’s external 
surgical operations, but from within. Orwell’s rebels, however, like 
Zamyatin’s, find their strength precisely in their forbidden love for 
each other. And Orwell’s rebels labor under the delusion that when 
they are caught, even if they are forced to “confess,” they will not 
betray each other. They presume that the torture experts of the secret 
police have no means of getting imside a human being. But the 
message of Orwell’s book is that “they” can. The rebels are de- 
stroyed from the inside so thoroughly that they are even permitted 
to go on living after torture. They are morally destroyed precisely 
by being forced to betray each other, to betray their Jove. 

In Orwell’s grim vision of our totalitarian future, individuals are 
spied upon day and night by telescreens. And according to that all- 
pervasive loud-speaker system, in Orwell’s tragically witty newspeak 
(the emasculated and moronic language of our cheerless future), 
ownlife is a crime while sexcrime is punishable by death. Goodsex is 
thoroughly de-eroticised intercourse between husband and wife with 
the sole purpose of begetting children for the State. All else is 
Sexcrime. 


The aim of the Party was not merely to prevent men and women from forming 
loyalties which it might not be able to control. Its real undeclared purpose was 
to remove all pleasure from the sexual act. Not love so much as eroticism was 
the enemy, inside marriage as well as outside. . . . The Party was trying to 
kill the sex instinct, or, if it could not be killed, then to distort it and dirty it. 


Of course, Orwell is what may be called an expressionist. He 
exaggerates shreds of reality for the sake of his warning message. 
But this great English guardian of human dignity found the basis 
for his nightmare not only in his apprehensions but also in what he 
managed to decipher of contemporary Soviet reality. 

Isn’t the ludicrous poem “Tanya” with its conception of love as 
reward for overfulfilment of the working norm sufficient evidence 
of goodsex in Soviet morality? 

Isn’t Zhdanov’s wrath against a lyrical poet further evidence that 
Soviet rulers have already decreed the existence of sexcrime? 

Isn’t the verbose official justification of the rigidity of Stalinist 
Virtue sufficient evidence that love, which implies the loyalty of 
two people to each other, is considered to be treason? 

But why? 

Orwell provides also an answer to this question. In the words of 
his monstrously inhuman secret police agent: 
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We have cut the links between child and parent, and between man and man, 
and between man and woman. No one dares trust a wife or a child or a friend 
any longer. But in the future there will be no wives and no friends. Children 
will be taken from their mothers at birth, as one takes eggs from a hen. The 
sex instinct will be eradicated. Procreation will be annual formality like the 
renewal of a ration card. We shall abolish orgasm. Our neurologists are at 
work upon it now. There will be no loyalty, except loyalty toward the Party. 


The need of absolute loyalty to the Party is what requires therefore 
the moral and emotional castration of the human individual. 

Is Soviet life already as tragic as Orwell’s parody on it—or—not 
yet? This is an important question. Is goodsex, synonymous with 
Stalinist Virtue and prohibitive of any kind of sexcrime the direction 
into which the Politburo is pushing its subjects with all its might, 
or is it already so thoroughly established as a fact that no more 
pushing need be done? The mere existence of such loud and per- 
sistent propaganda indicates the former: that “private worlds,” 
with all their latent and hidden possibilities of sexcrime and other 
heresies, still exist. 

That Soviet reality cannot be (not yet) a docile thing shaped ac- 
cording to the Stalinist blueprint is precisely the point. That men 
and women over there sleep together, or fall in love, or get married 
for reasons other than successful mastery of Michurin’s agricultural 
theories is guaranteed to us not only by common sense but also by 
high Soviet birthrate statistics. 

Soviet novels reveal, needless to say inadvertently, that Soviet 
life is very, very hard, that the standard of living is low, very low, 
that the struggle for sheer physical survival is grim. Perhaps the 
worn-out woman who at thirty looks all of fifty, forced to work as 
much as a man and on top of it to take care of her family, perhaps 
this overburdened slave finds solace only in communion with her 
husband. And the husband, living in fear of committing a devia- 
tion, for which he will be punished, finds comfort only in the warmth 
of his wife’s body. We speak, of course, not of the privileged bureau- 
cratic and professional classes, but of the grey masses who are caught 
in the stagnant drudgery of the “‘socialist”” economic system. That 
kind of solace and communion is perhaps not yet subject to control. 
And perhaps never before did the average Soviet individual need 
such solace and such communion so badly. 
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By R. V. Ivanov-RazuMNIK 


II 


or V.N. that day, the 14th of February, was filled with anxiety 
Fana feverish activity. She went to the TEO to see Meyerhold 
who was greatly incensed when he heard of my arrest. With char- 
acteristic energy, he went out of his way telephoning and calling at 
“high places” to find out what had happened to me. By five in the 
afternoon he had ascertained that I was to be transferred to Moscow 
on the fast train leaving at 9 P.M. He at once issued an official 
paper to my wife certifying that she was going to Moscow on a mis- 
sion for TEO (without a “‘mission” of some kind one could not buy a 
ticket). She went back to Tsarskoe to arrange things at home and 
at 9 in the evening she boarded the train for Moscow, quite certain 
that I was riding on the same train. 

The next morning, in Moscow, she began looking for me in all the 
prisons. At Lubianka 14, the distribution center of Cheka, she 
learned that they were expecting me. However, I failed to arrive 
and was nowhere to be found. She spent five days in a futile search. 
And yet the Cheka of Petersburg had notified the Lubianka that on 
February 14 I had been dispatched to Moscow under guard by the 
train of 9 P.M. What had happened to me? Nobody knew. 

This is what happened: 

My guards had duly conveyed me to Nikolaevsky station a half 
hour before the scheduled departure of the train. As I learned later 
the Cheka had reserved a four-seated compartment for myself and 
my three escorts. Two of them, armed with rifles, stayed with me 
in the waiting-room, while the third went away with all the docu- 
ments to get the tickets. My three musketeers were uncouth village 
bumpkins, and pretty dumb at that. Ivan who had gone for the 
tickets and had been rushing about this way and that, soon came 
back with a hangdog air and handed the papers to Piotr: ““Now you 
try it, Petia!’ Petia returned after quite a while and announced 
helplessly: ““Why, kids,—the train, it isn’t there any more! It’s 

*This is the second excerpt from the author’s unpublished reminiscences, Tiurmy 
“a (Prisons and Deportations). Copyrighted, 1951, by George Jonkauskas 
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gone!’ Now Gavrila took the papers and disappeared in his turn, 
then came back for Ivan and together they ran around in circles. 
They tried out every possible combination of two, and every time 
came back to me without any results. All this fuss took hours; the 
evening trains for Moscow departed one after another, the station 
was nearly empty. It was long after midnight when my three rustics 
at last found out what to do with me. They led me along dimly lit 
platforms and tracks on and on into darkness. On some remote side- 
tracks there stood a combined freight-and-passenger train ready to 
depart for Moscow. The “passenger” part of the train consisted 
of a single third-class car squeezed in among several dozen freight 
cars. We got in and occupied a whole compartment; there were 
about ten passengers in the car. I learned later that this car was 
used by people without mandates or missions of any kind who had 
little chance to get on a regular train; here they needed neither 
papers nor tickets—everything was arranged through private agree- 
ment with the chief conductor. The car slowly filled up to the last 
seat; the passengers were mostly “common people,” many women 
with children and innumerable bundles. 

At 2 in the morning the train pulled out. It crawled along like a 
snail, stopping for hours at every station and even between stations. 
The passengers were growing impatient, but not till the late after- 
noon of next day did they learn that we were travelling by a round- 
about route; the destination was Moscow, to be sure, but the train 
was making a detour of several hundred miles. 

And so it came about that instead of reaching Moscow the next 
morning, we arrived there five days after our departure from Peters- 
burg, on the night of February 20. 

Those five days I spent in a rather peculiar way. I had no book, 
my guards did not allow me to buy a newspaper at some station, 
I did not feel like talking with them, so there was nothing left but 
looking out of the window, sleeping, and thinking my own thoughts. 
My mind went back to another journey—exactly a year before I was 
travelling over the same route on the train of General Bonch- 
Brouevich. The government then was being transferred from 
Petersburg to Moscow; the Central Committee of the Left S.R. 
party joined in the migration, and the General put a saloon car on 
his train at their disposal. I went along with the Committee in 
order to set up the Znuamya Truda in Moscow. On every station 
we were met by crowds, the committee members were addressing 
them from the rear platform, the soldiers of the train-guard were 
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eagerly listening to the speeches (I wonder, how the poor General 
felt?) What a difference between now and then! Time passed 
quickly on that journey—in friendly talk, in lively discussions, in 
speculations about the future (none of which has come true). I 
was a free citizen then; today I am a closely guarded prisoner, 
utterly alone, with no one to talk to. . . . There was a special 
reason why I avoided conversation with my guards. 

On the very first morning of our long journey, one of them stepped 
off on a large station and brought a huge kettle of boiling water. 
They made tea and sat down to their breakfast. Their haversacks 
were bursting with provisions of every kind. But the prison author- 
ities had failed to provide any food for me,—after all I was supposed 
to reach Moscow early the next morning. All I had with me were a 
dozen or so pieces of candy. When the three lads got out their rich 
provisions, I expected that there would be something for me too. 
But they offered me nothing, and I didn’t ask. When they had 
nearly finished, I took out my mug and asked them for a little hot 
water. I swallowed a candy, drank the water and that was all. 
They watched me without a word and packed their food away. 
Their conduct aroused my curiosity; I decided not to ask them for 
food and to see how they would react. 

In the middle of the day and in the evening the same thing hap- 
pened all over again. An opulent meal spread before my eyes— 
and not the slightest notice taken of me! With the sole difference 
that this time Ivan was the first to ask me—without any trace of 
irony: “Want a little water?” A candy and a mug of water—that 
was my lunch and my supper. The same thing happened the next 
day. At noon I asked the lout next to me “Would you sell me a slice 
of bread?” “‘No,” he mumbled with his mouth full, “One has hardly 
enough for oneself.”” And so it went—three candies, three mugs of 
water daily—throughout the 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th of February. .. . 
I asked myself: what if they had had to convey me not to Moscow 
but to Vladivostok, a journey of about two months, would they have 
watched me starve to death with the same indifference, or would 
some human feeling have awakened in their primitive souls? 

Throughout it all I kept my sense of humor. I knew that one 
doesn’t starve to death within a few days, especially with a supply, 
however small, of sugar and water. But I was enfeebled by my 
illness and after five days of the hunger fare I was so weak I could 
hardly-move. 

On the evening of February 19 we were approaching Moscow. 
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My three guards were at their last evening meal. An old working- 
man from the next compartment touched my shoulder: 

“Would you like some bread?” 

Apparently the people in the car had become aware that there was 
something unusual about my diet. I thanked the old man and took 
the bread, but my throat was so dry I was unable to swallow it and 
put it away in my suitcase. My escorts looked on gloomily, and one 
of them growled: 

“It is forbidden to talk to the prisoner.” 

“And to starve him to death is not forbidden?” the old man re- 
torted. 

“Mind your business, citizen! The prisoner didn’t ask for any- 
thing.” 

“He didn’t ask, indeed! And where did you have your eyes? So 
young and such heartless beasts. What will become of you later?” 

He turned away, and the lads packed their things in silence. Then 
they sat down for a last smoke and talked between themselves in 
whispers. They seemed scared all of a sudden—what if the prisoner 
should complain? 

At 2 A.M. on February 20 we reached Nikolaevsky station in 
Moscow. My three rustics had never been in the ancient capital 
and did not know their way about; it turned out that they didn’t 
even know how to use the telephone and turned to me for help. 
Where was the Cheka, the Lubianka? All of a sudden they became 
very friendly and obliging. They led me to a telephone booth, and I 
got connected with the Cheka. 

“Hello?” 

“A prisoner has been brought from Petersburg,” I said. “His 
guards ask for a car to cor vey him from Nikolaevsky station.” 

“All cars are out on night work. Let him walk.” 

“He cannot walk.’ 

“‘What’s the matter with him; is he ill?” 

“Not ill, but very weak.” 

““How many guards?” 

“Three.” 

“Let them carry him!” 

The lads were attentively listening; when they heard “‘he cannot 
walk,” “he is too weak,” they got thoroughly frightened. They 
surrounded me: 

“Please, sir, don’t tell on us, it was just foolishness. . 

“You didn’t ask a thing, sir, and we never thought. . . . 


” 


” 
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”” 


“As true as I live, sir, we didn’t meana thing. .. . 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourselves,” I said. ‘But let’s not 
waste time. There is no car available, I am unable to walk by myself 
thanks to you, so you'll have to support me and I'll show the way.” 

Two of them took my arms, the third obligingly picked up my 
suitcase, and we trudged along to Lubianka 14, where we arrived at 
three o’clock. 

The district Cheka was located in a spacious two-storied building 
surrounded by a large garden. There were sentries at the gate. I 
was ushered into the registry. Behind a desk sat a lonely official, a 
fat, elderly, sleepy Armenian (again an Armenian). The guards 
handed him my papers and the parcel of books and manuscripts 
confiscated at my home. He read my name aloud and said: 

“Why, he turns up at last! There’s a citizenness coming in every 
day, looking for you.” 

I was not surprised. I guessed that V.N. had come to Moscow in 
search of me. 

The Cheka official signed a paper, gave it to my guards and dis- 
missed them. They were elated and disappeared at once, wishing 
me “good luck.” 

The Armenian rang the bell and turned me over with my papers to 
another official who led me through a row of brightly lit office rooms. 
Men in military uniform sat behind desks, writing, talking or in- 
terrogating prisoners. The night work was in full swing. The Cheka, 
as later the GPU and the NKVD, did all their work at night. Only 
later I came to understand why it was so. I shall explain it in due 
course. 

At last we came to a small room with four desks. At three of them 
examinations were going on, the chair behind the fourth stood 
empty. My escort placed my papers and the parcel on that desk, 
then opened a side door and made me enter a large dimly lit place, 
warning me: “Three steps down!”’ When my eyes got used to the 
semi-darkness, I beheld a gloomy cellar-like room with bunks run- 
ning around the walls. Many prisoners were sleeping on the bare 
boards. To the right of the door there was a barred window level 
with the floor. On a chair by the window a man was sitting, wrapped 
in a vast furcoat, although it was not cold. 

“Just now taken?” he asked me. 

“Just now brought from Petersburg,” I said. 


“Why, you must be a bigwig! Summoned from Petersburg! May 
I ask your name? ” 
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I told him, he knew me through my books. His own name was 
familiar to me; everybody knew the famous Prokhorov textile plant 
in Moscow. There sat before me the last scion of the family, a young 
industrialist of European education. In the morning I had a good 
look at him; he was of powerful physique, extremely handsome in 
the Russian style, a true folklore giant with a large blond beard. I 
asked him why he was not asleep like the others and why he wore a 
furcoat. 

“Both for the same reason,” he said. “I avoid the bunks because 
they are seething with lice, and I wear a furcoat because lice dislike 
fur. Have a look at that notice on the wall, it’s rather interesting.” 

I had a look—it was a notice cut out from a newspaper and 
pasted on the wall by some grim humorist. It said that with the 
spread of typhus the population ought to take the greatest care of 
cleanliness, change the underwear often, etc., and ended with an ap- 
peal in the usual Bolshevik style “All and one—fight the louse!”’ It 
was a comfort to read all this in a Cheka cellar where even the floor 
was covered with lice and they were crunched under foot at every 
step. Prokhorov told me he was spending the third night on the 
chair but hoped to be taken to the Butyrki prison soon. He had 
been arrested six times for visiting his former plant and talking to 
the workers; every time they had transferred him to Butyrki and 
then released him. He was actually taken away the next day. Ten 
years later I learned that for some reason, probably because of the 
devotion of his former workers to him, he had been treated by the 
Bolsheviks with unaccustomed leniency and had been spared both 
the firing squad and the concentration camp; he died in the late 
twenties of pneumonia. While we talked, Prokhorov suddenly asked 
me, if I had had any supper. When he heard my story, he was 
greatly upset, got out some flat cakes and pointed to a pail on the 
window-sill with remnants of some soup. Either it was better than 
that of the attic in Petersburg, or else my long fast had made me 
less squeamish—at any rate I ate the thin, cold brew with pleasure. 
This was rather breakfast than supper, for it was already 4 o’clock 
in the morning. 

I had just finished eating when the door was opened and somebody 
called out my name. I walked up the steps and blinked, blinded by 
the sharp light after the darkness of the cellar. By the table upon 
which my papers had been placed an hour before, stood the examin- 
ing magistrate, a young man who obviously belonged to the educated 
class.. He made me come nearer and told me in a low voice, so as 
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not to be heard by the other officials, that he had read my books 
as a university student and had always wished to meet me; he was 
very sorry that the meeting had to take place under such special 
circumstances. He feared I was hardly comfortable in the cellar. 

“T am leaving now,” he added, “‘my armchair here is at your dis- 
posal, maybe you will be able to sleep, the work here will soon be 
finished.” 

I accepted the offer with thanks. I was not sleepy, but preferred 
the armchair to a low stool in the vermin-infested cellar. And then, 
I would have the rare opportunity of listening in on the interroga- 
tions of prisoners at the other desks. 

The examiner left. I sat down in his chair, closed my eyes and 
pricked my ears. At the desk next to me the examination had just 
begun of a man who looked like a shop assistant and stood before 
the desk in a respectful attitude. He was charged with having sold 
several gross of thread-spools at speculative prices. He readily 
admitted his guilt: 

“Yes, sir, I sinned against the Socialist Fatherland!” 

But the magistrate wanted to know where he had obtained such 
an amount of spools. The prisoner started spinning a yarn about a 
stranger whom he used to meet every day at noon at a certain street 
corner to exchange merchandise and money. 

“All right,” said the magistrate. “Today at noon you will go 
back to that corner. You will be unobtrusively watched. If you 
meet your stranger, we shall believe you. If you don’t—we shall 
draw our conclusions.” 

He was led back to the cellar. Next morning, while waiting for 
the guard to fetch him at noon and to take him to: the “corner,” 
he kept repeating: “How shall I meet him there if there never was 
such a man!” The spools, he confided to his fellow-prisoners, were 
regularly furnished to him by his brother who was in charge of the 
storeroom of a thread factory. A few days later he was confronted 
with his arrested brother. In his naiveté he had forgotten about 
informers in the cellar. 

At another desk there was an overgrown lad bitterly weeping. He 
had had the imprudence to quarrel with a Cheka official and to call 
him: “You lousy Soviet cop!” This was manifest counter-revolution, 
and the poor boy was in deep water indeed. 

I could fill a thick notebook with all I heard during those few 
hours. I wish to point out that, while I heard a lot of abuse and 
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swearing, I observed no “third degree’’ methods—these were intro- 
duced later, in Ezhov’s time. 

One after another, the tired examiners left their desks. Soon I was 
alone, and toward seven in the morning I fell asleep in my chair. 

At nine I was aroused by a man in uniform: 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Sleeping.” 

“Who gave you permission to sit here?” 

“The examining magistrate of this desk. Those are my papers.” 

He glanced through the papers on the desk and said gruffly: “Go 
back to the other prisoners. I shall have a word with the comrade 
examining magistrate myself.” 

“What a long hearing!” Prokhorov met me, “from four to nine! 
Are you very tired?” 

“On the contrary,” I said. “I had a good rest in a soft arm- 
chair and spent a very interesting night.” 

The cellar was awake; the prisoner on duty had gone to fetch the 
so-called tea. I talked to some of my fellow-prisoners; there were 
about forty-five of them. During the five days I was to spend in the 
cellar, many were taken away, many others brought in. 

I failed to understand why I was held there so long. They had 
been looking for me for days, hadn’t they? And now at last they 
had found me, so what were they waiting for? Why didn’t they 
question me? What had happened to the amiable magistrate? I 
never saw him or heard of him again. Later it became clear that 
the delay had been caused by “‘little flaws in the machinery” of a 
Cheka still in process of organization. Lubianka 14 dealt only with 
small matters, while my own case was classified as one of “‘special 
importance” and was in the hands of an examining magistrate who 
worked in the building across the street. Since it was possible to 
travel five days from Petersburg to Moscow, there was nothing sur- 
prising in the fact that it took another five days for my case to cross 
the street. And were it not for an accidental circumstance of which 
I shall tell later, I might have spent weeks in that cellar. Actually I 
stayed there from February 20 to February 25. 

When Prokhorov was taken away to Butyrki, I inherited from 
him the only chair in the room and sat on it throughout five sleepless 
nights. Sometimes I would doze off, but not for long, the slamming 
of the door, the calling out of prisoners and various unexpected 
incidents gave me no rest. On the fourth night, for instance, my 
half-sleep was disturbed by the sudden irruption of an unusually 
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noisy crowd—eight men and women, all smartly dressed, the men 
swearing, the women weeping. Since I was the only person they 
found awake, they surrounded me and started telling me the story 
of their mishap with true southern vivacity. They looked like “new 
rich” but they were not—the NEP had not yet been introduced; 
they were well-fed, well-dressed Communists of the middle stratum 
of the party in power—the type of office heads; their women wore 
stunning furcoats and hats. After a theatre show, the whole bunch 
of them had gone to a birthday party where they had had quite a 
number of drinks; on their way home, they had the bad luck of en- 
countering a similar celebrating party of Cheka officials with their 
ladies; they recklessly started a quarrel and even came to blows with 
them. The infuriated Cheka people called out the militia; but in- 
stead of having their foes taken to the nearest militia station, they 
had them brought to their own Cheka kingdom and thrown into the 
cellar... . The men were protesting, brandishing their party 
cards, the women were crying, reproaching their husbands, and 
squeamishly drawing back from the awakening cellar crowd. Grad- 
ually they calmed down and seated themselves on the bunks. I 
warned them to look closely before sitting down; and the women, 
noting the swarms of vermin, jumped up screaming and spent the 
rest of the night on their feet, weeping and wailing. In the morning 
they were released. 

The nights were painful, and the days noisy. All the time people 
were taken away, others were coming in, each with his own tale of 
woe, complaining, protesting, or meekly resigned. Of all my fellow- 
prisoners the one I liked best was a Ukrainian-born telegrapher from 
Nizhni-Novgorod, a quiet and humorous young man. He had 
meant to spend his leave in Moscow; had gone straight from the 
station to a cousin’s home where he was to stay; it so happened that 
the cousin had got into some trouble, and the Cheka lay in ambush at 
the house; the visitor was caught and locked up in the Cheka cellar. 

This young man was “on duty” day in day out, and was accepted 
by us all as our “‘starosta.” At 9 every morning he would go with 
the guard to fetch the tea water; at noon and at six he would bring 
the soup. We were given twice as much bread as at the Petersburg 
attic—about a quarter pound daily; but instead of one bowl of soup 
for five, there was a single huge pail and, taking turn in groups, we 
would surround it and spoon up the brew; it was thin and tasteless 
but there was plenty of it. Mornings and evenings our starosta 
would take out the inevitable prison bucket. And the afternoons he 
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would spend making up the daily changing lists of prisoners and 
figuring out the number of needed bread rations. 

The prisoners came from every walk of life. About half of them 
were “‘politicals,” and the rest common criminals, profiteers and 
such. The more important political cases were handled by “Lu- 
bianka 2,” the Cheka center; I was to make its acquaintance soon, 
thanks to the unpredictable circumstance I have already mentioned 
and without which I might have stayed in the cellar indefinitely. 

In the night of February 25 I was, as usual, dozing in my chair. 
Shortly after midnight I was startled by the sound of voices coming 
from the examination room, much louder than usual. After a while 
the door swung open and a voice shouted: ““Those with complaints— 
to the Commissar!” 

I considered that I had a reasonable “complaint,” and since I was 
sitting near the door while the others were sleeping in their bunks, I 
was the first to enter the examination room. In the center of it a 
group of Cheka officials surrounded the Commissar whom I in- 
stantly recognized: it was Dzerzhinsky, the head of the Cheka; I had 
met him several times in 1917 and 1918. I told him my name and 
said that I had a complaint. 

“Nearly two weeks have passed since I was arrested on an utterly 
senseless charge and transferred from Petersburg to Moscow under 
barbarous conditions. For five days now I have been detained in 
that vermin-infested cellar. Do you consider this a proper treatment 
of a Russian writer? May I hope that you will have my case in- 
vestigated at once?” 

Dzerzhinsky answered with restraint that he knew about my case, 
that the inquest had been completed, and that my detention in the 
cellar was the result of some misunderstanding incomprehensible to 
him. He made a note in his memorandum book and said that to- 
morrow I would be brought up for examination before the magistrate 
for matters of special importance, comrade Romanovsky. 

We bowed to each other, and I went back to my cellar where the 
prisoners were already queuing up to submit their “complaints.” It 
was long after midnight when our disturbed ant-hill at last quieted 
down. 

The morrow came, the 25th of February. The morning passed as 
usual. The midday meal was over. It was getting dark—still no 
one had come to fetch me. At six, when I had given up hope, I was 
called to the examination room and told that I would be taken for a 
hearing across the street, an armed guard was already waiting for 
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me. I went with him; at the gate he showed a pass to the sentry; we 
walked out into Lubianka, crossed the street and entered a four- 
storied building, again guarded by sentries. We walked up the stairs 
to the third floor. At a half-opened door we stopped. The guard 
shouted: “Prisoner brought in!’ He made me enter the room and 
remained on guard outside. 

The magistrate for “‘cases of special importance,” comrade 
Romanovsky, got up and received me literally with open arms. He 
did not hold out his hand—he knew only too well I would refuse to 
take it—but he opened his arms wide in a theatrical gesture, as if to 
hug me, and exclaimed: 

“At long last! For days we have been looking for you all over 
Moscow, but you were lost like a needle in a haystack! We have 
been searching every prison for you. 

“That was hardly necessary,” I said, “for almost a week I have 
been locked up in the cellar across the street from you.” 

“Sure, sure, we know it now, but it was just a happy accident that 
Dzerzhinsky saw you there yesterday! It didn’t occur to us that 
they would keep you in that stinking hole!” 

A nice admission! Apparently the “little flaws of machinery” 
were not so little after all, not only was such a “‘stinking hole” possi- 
ble in the very heart of Moscow but a prisoner could get lost there 
like a needle in a haystack. 

With another theatrical gesture, comrade Romanovsky pulled 
out a chair for me and bade me sit down with exquisite courtesy. 
His looks and manner were those of a provincial ham-actor. Today 
he was acting with great gusto the part of an affable magistrate, 
ready, however, to turn at a moment’s notice into a tragic and bel- 
lowing figure. Just now he preferred to strike an idyllic note. 

“T am very, very sorry it all happened like this. We acted rashly 
in having you brought to Moscow, actually there was no need for it 
at all. But since you are already here, let us put the whole matter 
into official form. Your Petersburg statement is known to us; is 
there anything you wish to add to it?” 

“No, nothing.” 

“That’s fine! All that affair is finished; those guilty have been 
duly sentenced; and as to you, we are convinced now that you had 
nothing to do with it. Now let’s fill out our usual questionnaire; 
then we'll draw up a record, you'll sign for us a little pledge, and 
you're free! From now on you will be able to work in peace for the 
good of our Socialist Fatherland!” 
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The usual procedure followed. Romanovsky quickly went through 
the questioning; I repeated the statement I had made in Peters- 
burg—that I had never heard of any conspiracy and had nothing 
to do with politics. He wrote down a brief record. All that was left 
was for me to sign the “little pledge,” whose text was all ready; the 
magistrate let me read it. I can no longer reproduce it word for 
word, but its general tenor was as follows: 

The undersigned pledges himself: not to join any party and counter- 
revolutionary organization; not to conduct, either openly or secretly, 
any anti-Soviet and anti-Marxist propaganda; to render every as- 
sistance in the exposure of any counter-revolutionary social elements 
known to him. 

The last point looked to me very much like a veiled invitation to 
become a secret collaborator of Cheka. I told the examining magis- 
trate that the document in its present form was unacceptable to 
me and I would not sign it. He assumed the pose of hurt innocence 
and said that a pledge was considered indispensable, and what 
formulation would I propose? 

I submitted a draft that ran approximately like this: 

“I, the writer so and so, am, was, and shall be engaged in literary 
work exclusively; do not take any part in politics; never joined any 
party and do not intend to. Not being a Marxist, I cannot vouch 
that the general trend of my literary work will always conform to 
the official philosophy; but the revolutionary war-censorship, whose 
task it is to suppress undesirable ideological tendencies, can be 
relied upon to guard the interests of the governmental point of 
view.” 

Romanovsky made another attempt to talk me into signing his 
own version; but faced with my stubborn refusal, spread his hands 
out in one of his stage gestures and said, “All right! There’s nothing 
to be done with you!” He let me sign my own draft, and that was 
all there was to it. Our talk lasted less than an hour. And for this 
they had dragged me all the way to Moscow, for this my five foodless 
days, my five sleepless nights! 

“There are still a few little formalities before you can be re- 
leased,” the magistrate said, handing me the parcel with my books 
and papers. “You'll have to spend another night with us; but you 
have my word that tomorrow at 10 A.M. you'll be set free.” 

We bowed to each other and he turned me over to my guard who 
took me back across the street for my last night in the cellar. It 
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did not occur to me then that this night might be my last one in the 
literal meaning of the word. 

The fat Armenian sat in his usual place in the registry. The 
guard handed him an order signed by Romanovsky; he looked at it 
dispassionately and said cryptically: ““Well, to-night you’re going 
to sleep fine!” Then he rang the bell for another guard, and this one 
conducted me not to the right but to the left wing of the building, 
through a series of dark half-empty rooms; only the last room was 
brightly lit. Here a group of four armed and uniformed Latvians 
were sitting around a paper-littered table drinking tea; all members 
of one family, as I gathered from their half-Latvian, half-Russian 
talk—grandfather, son and two grandsons in their teens; only 
Grandma and Mother were missing from this worthy Cheka fam- 
ily. They sent my escort to the cellar to fetch my suitcase. When 
he was back, the younger boy got up, took his keys and opened a 
metal-plated door before me. I expected to find another filthy 
cellar, but what I saw was something entirely different. 

A frosted-glass sphere suspended from the ceiling shed a white 
light on the room. There were no windows. The floor was not level 
with the door but several yards lower, with about a dozen steps 
leading down to it. Walls and floor were tiled and spotlessly clean. 
On the level where the floor should have been, a narrow latticed 
gallery ran along the four walls. I descended the steps and found 
myself on the tiled floor of the bright and cheerful place. About a 
dozen stalls, separated by wooden partitions, were arranged along 
the walls beneath the gallery; in every stall a bunk, and on every 
bunk a mattress and a straw-filled pillow. In the center, five men 
were sitting around a small square table drinking tea. Ashort bearded 
man got up and bade me welcome; he introduced himself as the 
“starosta of our ship.”” I shook hands with all the ship’s “passengers” 
and sat down, to be hospitably treated to all that was on the table. I 
asked the starosta where I was and what kind of privileged prison 
was this? 

“Privileged indeed,” he said. “This is the Death Ship. Have you 
never heard of it?” 

“Why, what Death Ship?” 

“So you don’t know! The Death Ship is the prison reserved for 


those sentenced to death and awaiting the final decision about their 
fate.” 


“So you all—?” 
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‘All of us here are doomed men. And since they brought you 
rw 

I must admit that my heart stood still. The starosta tactfully 
asked me a few questions about my case. I briefly told him my 
story, without omitting my recent talk with Romanovsky. He 
smiled rather incredulously. 

“Charged with counter-revolutionary conspiracy a fortnight ago 
and to be released tomorrow? Such things just don’t happen... . 
People are usually taken off our Death Ship at night. If they call 
you ‘with belongings,’ it means you are being transferred; if ‘with- 
out, that means”... 

“And how long have you been here yourself?” I asked him. 

“Nearly two months.” 

I felt utterly bewildered. ““You have my word that tomorrow at 
10 A.M. you will be free’—and now the Death Ship! Is it all 
Romanovsky’s macabre joke? Was he just putting on an act? 
What if they come for me to-night “without”? Absurd! Maybe 
Romanovsky actually wanted me to spend my last night at the 
Cheka in comfort. . . . Much obliged for the kind attention! I 
would have much preferred another sleepless night in the lice- 
infested cellar. . . . My face probably betrayed my thoughts, for 
the starosta said to me gently: 

“Stop thinking about it, trust in fate! Thinking doesn’t help.” I 
tried to follow his advice. To take my mind off the gnawing anxiety, 
I asked my “‘fellow-passengers” to tell me what had brought each 
of them to the Death Ship. However, I was unable to concentrate 
and listened to their stories half-heartedly. At last the starosta said 
“Time to turn in,” and I retired to one of the stalls. 

There were no lice, the mattress was soft, and I hoped to make up 
for the five sleepless nights, but it proved a vain hope. 

My companions were fast asleep, although each of them knew he 
might be fetched tonight “without belongings.” In my heart of 
hearts I did not believe this would happen to me. But who knows 
the ways of Soviet justice? Didn’t they shoot the poet Gumilev 
without trial for alleged participation in a monarchist conspiracy? 

On the “‘Captain’s bridge,” as they called the gallery above our 
heads, all night one or the other member of the Latvian family was 
on guard, walking up and down. This was done, as my companions 
explained to me next morning, to prevent any prisoner from com- 
mitting suicide. . . . The footsteps overhead, the fierce light of the 
milky globe under the ceiling, the fixed idea I was turning over and 
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over in my mind—all this kept me awake hour after hour. Only 
towards dawn did I fall asleep, and when I awoke, my fellow- 
passengers were already having their breakfast. I soon joined them; 
I still felt in a daze. 

They ate and talked quietly. I admired their composure and 
fortitude. I recalled all I had read about the prisoners of the French 
Revolution awaiting the guillotine; most of them met their death 
bravely; the agonized cry of the Dubarry, “Encore un moment, 
monsieur le bourreau, encore un moment!” was a rare exception. 
Apparently every revolution has its guillotine, and there are always 
unsuspected reserves of courage and heroism in human hearts. 

The starosta wrote something on a bit of paper and gave it to me. 

“Sometimes the improbable happens,” he said, “they may release 
you after all. In that case, please call up my wife, tell her I am well 
and still alive. . . . Hereis her number. Will you do that? 

“Gladly,” I said, taking the note, “but I doubt very much they’ll 
let me out. . . Itis nearly ten. % 

At that very moment, one of the Latvian boys called out my name: 

“Get ready, with belongings!” 

The fat Armenian was sitting as usual in the registry. “Slept 
well?” he asked. He completed quickly all the necessary formalities 
and handed me the order for my release as well as a permit to leave 
Moscow. On a bright sunny morning, the 26th of February, I 
walked out into the street. I felt very weak and dragged myself 
with great difficulty to the home of friends where I found V.N. I 
had a bath, a good rest, a good meal, and was well enough the next 
day to spend many hours queuing up for railway tickets. That 
same evening we left Moscow, both on the same fast train this time, 
and on March 1 we were back at our home in Tsarskoe Selo. 

Twenty years before, I had received my first baptism of imprison- 
ment. Two decades had gone by, a cataclysm had taken place, and 
once again I was arrested and jailed. My attic-train-cellar ordeal 
had lasted only a fortnight. Nevertheless, it was my second baptism, 
and in a way I was now an “anabaptist.” I hoped that I had seen 
the last of prisons and henceforth would be able to work in peace, 
if not for the welfare of the Socialist Fatherland, so at any rate for 
the good of Russian literature, inasmuch as it would be allowed to 
exist. 

To a certain extent my hopes were fulfilled: for fifteen years they 
left me alone and allowed me a certain freedom of movement in 
my literary work. However, observing what was going on all around 
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me, I never believed in the stability of my house. I knew too well 
that it was built on sand. 

I was aware that the GPU regarded me as an “‘ideologist of popu- 
lism” and a foe—although a gagged foe—of Marxism. They only 
waited for a plausible pretext to get their hands on me, and where 
there is a will, there is a way. 

But this was still in the future. There had been an interval of 
nearly twenty years between my first and my second imprisonment; 
fifteen years were to pass until the third. And if my first was a gay 
introduction, my second—a by no means gay interlude, my third 
might be characterized by the old Russian saying: ““Those were only 
blossoms—the berries were still coming.” 


(To be continued) 
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Carr, Epwarp Ha.tett, The Bol- 
shevik Revolution, 1917-1923. Vol- 
ume I. New York, Macmillan, 
1951. 430 pp. $5.00. 


The Russian revolution, though 
it broke out thirty four years ago, is 
still, in a sense, in progress, and the 
forces which it set in motion remain 
very much part of our own environ- 
ment. Any attempt to write its his- 
tory demands not only a consider- 
able scholarly apparatus, but also 
an independent mind and an excep- 
tional maturity of judgment to 
evaluate objectively the distorted 
evidence and to appraise the issues 
with a maximum of perspective. The 
difficulties are so great that not 
many have undertaken this task. 
Professor Carr is the first Western 
writer to attempt a grand history of 
the Russian revolution since William 
Henry Chamberlin, who published 
his still very valuable account in 
1936. The new study, of which the 
present volume represents but the 
first installment, is designed as the 
introduction to a general history of 
the Soviet Union. 

Carr does possess an admirable 
academic background, and thanks to 
it his work promises to be in certain 
respects the best so-far available in 
any language. For the first time a 
trained political scientist is applying 
the seithade of his discipline to the 
incredibly voluminous primary and 
secondary sources of the Russian 
Revolution available in the West, 
throwing light on problems grossly 
neglected by his predecessors. His 
accounts of Soviet constitutional 
development, of the evolution of the 
party and state machine, and of the 
spread of Bolshevism in the border- 


lands, if not always free from factual 
objections, represent a marked ad- 
vance over anything previously ac- 
complished. As an analysis of early 
Soviet institutional history his work 
is very useful, and there is much rea- 
son to look forward to the forth- 
coming two volumes which will deal 
with the economy and foreign policy 
of Soviet Russia during the same 
period. 

But, unfortunately, Carr’s dil- 
igence and scholarly background are 
not matched by an equally devel- 
oped sense for historical criticism. 
He is at his best when dealing with 
specific institutions or constitutional 
problems; he is considerably weaker 
when called upon to tell the story of 
historical events; he generally fails 
whenever he endeavors to evaluate 
critically the phenomena which he 
describes. But since judgment forms 
the essence of the historian’s art, 
dictating the choice of evidence, 
inspiring the analysis of cause, and 
determining the conclusions, the 
present book is at its weakest where 
it matters most. The over-all pic- 
ture of the Russian Revolution 
which emerges from it is extremely 
distorted and misleading. 

Carr, although he nowhere states 
so, is an historical determinist of an 
extreme kind, and he selects facts to 
suit his principal theme: the in- 
evitable triumph of Bolshevism. 
Events unfold themselves for him 
with an inexorable logic: the col- 
lapse of the Tsarist order, the over- 
throw of the Provisional Govern- 
ment (for which he holds the Bol- 
sheviks responsible “only in an 
external sense’), and the ultimate 
victory of the Soviet régime all were 
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unavoidable. Equally inescapable 
were the centralization of the party 
and state machinery, the crushing of 
all anti-Bolshevik opposition (whose 
““demise cannot fairly be laid at the 
door of one party,” Carr assures us, 
because “no opposition party was 
prepared to remain within legal 
limits’’), and the conquest of the 
borderlands. All was for the best, 
and they who opposed the unfolding 
forces of history, which Carr con- 
sistently identifies with the forces 
of Bolshevism, justly suffered their 
fate. Carr has no patience with the 
“bankrupt,” “unreal” Constituent 
Assembly which dared to challenge 
the march of events, nor with the 
non-Bolshevik parties, whose op- 

sition to victorious Bolshevism 
e blames indirectly for the blood 
spilled during the Revolution. It is 
difficult to imagine a more thorough- 
going separation of morality from 
history than is evidenced by the 


present work. 

To carry forward his story, Carr 
generally tends to ignore or greatly 
minimize the anti-Bolshevik forces 
both before and during the Revolu- 
tion. The other tater y like the 


SR’s and Kadets barely appear on 
the scene, so that the followers of 
Lenin alone emerge as the fighters 
* for a new Russia. The Kronstadt 
rebellion is passed over, while the 
great Basmachi uprising in Central 
Asia is disposed of in a single sen- 
tence as one led by “outlaws and 
adventurers.” All evidence attest- 
ing to the advanced national and 
social consciousness of the minor- 
ities is ignored, in order to make all 
resistance to Bolshevism .in_ the 
borderlands appear as reactionary 
and instigated by foreign powers. 
The difficulties involved in any 
attempt to determine historical 
causes, the delicate weighing of evi- 
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dence or analysis of various social 
and political forces, are only too 
easily solved by Carr. On the one 
hand are the forces of the “bour- 
geoisie” (in which he includes, for 
instance, the Georgian Social-Dem- 
ocrats) or “imperialism,’’ on the 
other those of the “proletariat.” 
Elements opposed to Soviet rule are 
invariably represented as ‘“bour- 
geois’ or “imperialist,” whether 
they be Ukrainian nationalists or 
peasant socialists. The Soviet goal 
on the other hand, even if advanced 
by middle-class intellectuals, peas- 
ant-colonists or peasants in soldier 
uniforms is invariably the “‘proletar- 
ian” one. But the use of epithets 
is not a substitute for an investiga- 
tion of causes, and explains nothing. 

The conclusions of the various 
chapters in the book are frequently 
in curious contrast to the material 
presented, as if the author hesitates 
to draw logical inferences lest they 
spoil the grand scheme which he en- 
deavors to present. His treatment 
of the national question, to which he 
devotes much space is a case in 

int. After re: me with material 
indicative of the aggressive nature 
of Bolshevik rule in the borderlands 
and the brutal manner in which the 
Soviet régime conquered the sep- 
arated minority areas, Carr can 
seriously state that by 1923 the 
“right to separate” was replaced by 
the “right to unite.” It would be 
interesting to have him explain the 
meaning of such a “right.” Sim- 
ilarly, after discussing at length 
the “inevitability” of centralization 
of the Soviet state, he ascribes the 
lack of broad autonomous powers 
in the minority republics to the 
weakness of the national groups, 
rather than to the intentions of the 
central government. This tendency 
to rationalize at the expense of the 
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evidence, generally by accepting 
official Soviet explanations, is man- 
ifest throughout the entire book. 

Despite, therefore, a wealth of in- 
teresting information contained in 
this work, the final picture of the 
Russian Revolution which emerges 
from it is far from satisfactory. The 
author’s inclination to substitute 
vague words for causal analyses, his 
unwillingness to draw valid con- 
clusions, and finally his extreme his- 
torical determinism, which makes 
him magnify out of all proportion 
the factors to which he is sympa- 
thetic, and to suppress or ridicule 
those to which he 1s opposed, do not 
result in a convincing interpretation 
of the Russian Revolution. 


Ricuarp E. Pires 
Harvard University 


Counts, Georce S. anv Lopce, 
Nucia. The Country of the Blind: 
The Soviet System of Mind Control. 
Boston, Houghton-Mifflin Co., 
1949. 378 pp. $4.00. 

BarGHOORN, Freperick C. The 
Soviet Image of the United States: 
A Study in Distortion. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1950. 
297 pp. $4.00. 

These two books, in a sense, com- 
plement each other. The first deals 
with the general aim and methods 
of the Soviet “system of mind con- 
trol,” and the second, with its par- 
ticular application to the anti-Amer- 
ican propaganda campaign. Both 
are valuable and timely contribu- 
tions towards a proper understand- 
ing of the Soviet régime and of the 
problems which its policy creates 
for the Western world. 

The bulk of the Counts-Lodge 
volume is devoted to a richly doc- 


umented account of that “‘ideolog- 
ical drive” which started in the So- 
viet Union in 1946 and has contin- 
ued with unabated vigor to the 
present time. All the phase of this 
drive as it affects literature, drama, 
music, science, education as well as 
the “use of intellectuals as soldiers” 
both at home and abroad are re- 
viewed in turn, with the most im- 
portant documents either translated 
in full or given in large extracts. 
This alone makes the book indis- 
pensable to anyone who wants to 
study the Soviet system of ideolog- 
ical control. In addition, the authors 
discuss, in the first two chapters, the 
peculiar nature of the party of Lenin 
and Stalin and the “apocalyptic 
vision” inspiring its activities while 
in the concluding chapter they at- 
tempt to appraise Soviet policies 
“in the perspectives of history.”’ 

One general conclusion emerges 
from the evidence so ably presented 
in this volume: there is nothing ac- 
cidental in those excesses of Soviet 
censorship and indoctrination which 
have shocked the Western world in 
recent years, neither can they be ex- 
plained solely on the basis of polit- 
ical expediency. The anti-Western 
emphasis might be due to the exi- 
gencies of today’s Soviet foreign 
policy, but this is not the core of the 
system. Its roots lie in the very 
nature of the totalitarian state, and 
of its Soviet variety in particular. A 
complete control over all spheres of 
human thought and activity was 
implied in the Bolshevik revolution 
from the outset. The Party aimed 
at the creation of a “new type of 
man,” and it believed that this could 
be done by means of forceful polit- 
ical action. During the régime’s 
earlier years, the leaders themselves 
did not realize all the implications of 
the doctrine, neither had they at 
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their disposal an adequate machin- 
ery for total control. What we are 
witnessing today is but a logical 
development of the régime’s in- 
herent tendencies. 

In the beginning, the authors 
state that in seeking the key to the 
Russian riddle “one must turn first 
of all to the All-Union Communist 
Party of Bolsheviks, its origins, its 
history, its structure, its leadership, 
and its basic ideology.” This I be- 
lieve to be a thoroughly sound ap- 
proach. The authors are on a much 
less firm ground when they bring in 
the supposedly “ancient and _per- 
sistent Russian tradition” of Mes- 
sianism or try to find precedents for 
the Soviet system of thought con- 
trol in the pre-revolutionary Tsarist 
censorship which was a phenomenon 
of a widely different scope and na- 
ture. 

Mr. Barghoorn’s highly interest- 
ing book is based partly on his per- 
sonal experiences and observations 
(he was with the American Embassy 
in Moscow in 1942-47) and partly 
on his study of Soviet press and lit- 


erature. He follows the evolution of 


the image of America as it was 
shaped by the official Soviet prop- 
aganda, from the pre-war years 
through the war and down to the 
present time. In the first of these 
periods, hostility to American “‘im- 
perialism” was alternating with ad- 
miration for “American achieve- 
ments.”’ A similar ambivalence pre- 
vailed during the war: America was 
a valuable ally, but Moscow’s at- 
titude towards its Western allies re- 
mained “reserved and calculated.” 
After the end of the war, almost at 
once it became undisguisedly and 
unreservedly hostile. The result was 
a singularly distorted image of 
America in which one barely recog- 
nized the original. 
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Most interesting are Mr. Barg- 
hoorn’s observations on the 
ular attitude as distinguished fom 
the official party line. He shows how 
Soviet intellectuals used the op- 
portunities which were open to them 
during the first two periods of the 
régime to express their pro-American 
sentiments, and he cites examples of 
similar nature from his personal con- 
tacts with Soviet citizens. More- 
over, he gives valid reasons to be- 
lieve that until now the govern- 
ment’s anti-American propaganda 
has not succeeded in convincing the 
majority of the Russian people. 

This doubt in the efficacy of the 
official propaganda makes Mr. Barg- 
hoorn see in the Russian people 
“the Kremlin’s Achilles heel,” and it 
leads him to certain conclusions as 
to the kind of Russian policy which 
this country should pursue. In his 
opinion, it should “appeal to the 
aspirations of the submerged people 
of Russia,” and, among other things, 
try “to enlist the aid of former So- 
at citizens, now refugees from the 
Soviet Union.” He rejects both ap- 
apenas and preventive war, but 

e apparently wants the policy of 
containment to be an active rather 
than a passive one. “We cannot 
merely dam the surging tide of to- 
talitarianism, but eventually must 
roll it back.” (p. 284). With this I 
find myself in complete agreement. 
It is not clear to me, however, how 
does Mr. Barghoorn plan to recon- 
cile such a policy, based on an appeal 
to the Russian people as distinct 
from and opposed to their rulers, 
with an attempt “to narrow a chasm 
of mistrust between us and the So- 
viet leaders” which he also recom- 
mends (p. 289). 


MICHAEL KARPOVICH 
Harvard University 
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InKELES, ALEx. Public Opinion in 
Soviet Russia. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1950. 379 
pp. $5.00. 

What makes the Soviet man tick? 
Why does he go through elaborate 
farces of elections and then vote al- 
most unanimously for the govern- 
ment’s slate? Why does he work so 
hard, under far from pleasant con- 
ditions of life, to build up Stalin’s 
war machine? Why did he fight so 
valiantly for the Soviet state during 
most of the last war? Obviously 
such questions are central in any 
consideration of the USSR. 

The answer, Dr. Inkeles suggests 
in this volume, is that the Soviet 
man is subject to both coercion and 

ersuasion. Too much attention has 

Se focussed upon the coercion 

element, he implies, to the neglect of 

the persuasion factor. In this book 
the author attempts to redress the 
balance by examining the theory be- 
hind and the organization for con- 
vincing the 200,000,000 people of 
the USSR that they should believe 
those ideas of which the state ap- 
proves and act in those ways in 
which the state wishes. He examines 
in detail four major instruments 
employed in this effort: oral agita- 
tion, the press, radio, and the film 
industry. The result is a book which 
brings together in one place much 
valuable information hitherto un- 
available except in scattered Rus- 
sian sources. In particular, the au- 
thor’s discussion of the network of 
Communist agitators over the USSR 
sheds new and important light upon 
this formerly neglected but most 
vital element in the Soviet propa- 
ganda apparatus. A pioneering work 
in many respects, this volume has 
already taken its place as an indis- 
pensable handbook for those con- 
cerned with the functioning of 
Soviet society. 
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Yet precisely because of its merits 
and usefulness, Dr. Inkeles’ study 
requires criticism of its shortcom- 
ings. He has by no means exhausted 
the field he studies and much re- 
mains to be done yet if we are to 
understand the shaping of Soviet 
public — Actually, the au- 
thor’s subtitle, “A Study in Mass 
Persuasion,’ is somewhat inaccu- 
rate since his work is primarily a 
study of the operation of some media 
of mass persuasion. He leaves out 
such important influences upon 
public opinion as books and mag- 
azines, except for some brief men- 
tion of particular volumes such as 
the Short History of the Communist 
Party, as well as the theatre, the 
arts, the entire educational system, 
religion, and even science, all of 
which are employed in the totali- 
tarian propaganda apparatus of the 
USSR along with the radio, the 
press, and other areas covered in this 
book. Moreover, the emphasis here 
is upon media almost exclusively to 
the neglect of content. Major phe- 
nomena, such as the cult of Stalinist 
idolatry, for example, go completely 
or almost completely unmentioned. 
Yet, obviously, within the limits of 
one study the author could scarcely 
have done justice to all of the vast 
field with which he is concerned. 

From a conceptual point of view, 
this reviewer feels, a more serious 
fault of this volume is the overly 
rigid dichotomy drawn at the very 
outset between coercion and per- 
suasion. Dr. Inkeles presumably in- 
terprets coercion to represent the 
use of force, actual or implied, to 
ensure conformity andis undoubtedly 
thinking of such phenomena as im- 
prisonment or worse for those guilty 
of political heterodoxy or economic 
sabotage. By persuasion, the body 
of his book indicates, he means any 
effort made to inspire belief or a 
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course of action on the basis of 
presenting a certain point of view, 
a particular body of facts or alleged 
facts, and any effort at reasoned 
argumentation based on such point 
of view and facts. 

This reviewer would argue that 
such a distinction is artificial and to 
a large extent tends to becloud the 
reality when applied to the Soviet 
scene. Obviously the men in the 
Kremlin prefer to economize coer- 
cion if it is at all possible to con- 
vince their subjects by means less 
drastic than putting them in forced 
labor camps, except perhaps when 
those camps have an sng 
labor supply for the demands 

upon them. Yet it is also true t a 
coercion is the basic hallmark of the 
Soviet scene, if the term is used in 
any broad sense at all. The Soviet 
population is the world’s greatest 
captive audience, exposed willy- 


nilly to government and party prop- 


aganda at every turn and subject to 
positive pressure to be attentive. 
One cannot become a doctor, for ex- 
ample, without passing one’s courses 
{arxism-Leninism as well as on 
poalercncng 
Further, it is coercion which en- 
sures the Kremlin clique’s monopoly 
on means of communication. Ob- 
viously any one who dared to con- 
tradict the official line in any way at 
any time would suffer severely for 
his temerity. The frantic efforts of 
the Soviet régime to jam the Voice 
of America broadcasts are merely a 
logical step in the uninterrupted 
effort to assure that the captive 
audience never accepts its ideas 
from any but the monopoly source. 
Finally, when the line changes, as 
after the Nazi-Soviet pact of 1939, 
the propaganda for this line utilizes 
coercion to ensure that no one will 
point out the contradiction with 
what was urged the day or week 
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before the change. Thus persuasion 
in the USSR is inseparable from 
coercion, for it is the latter which 
provides the essential framework in 
which the kept writers, speakers, 
and artists of the USSR operate. 

Dr. Inkeles is undoubtedly aware 
of these points and it is clear in 
much of his book that the distinction 
he draws at the beginning is one 
aimed at methodological clarity 
rather than any effort to imply that 
persuasion in the USSR operates 
under conditions at all reminiscent 
of a market place for ideas. Yet, 
unfortunately, in his zeal to remedy 
the one-sided emphasis on coercion 
in other works, he neglects to pro- 
vide us with a synthesis of the 
combined effects of coercion and 
persuasion in the USSR. It is sig- 
nificant that he ends with a brief 
“Note in Conclusion” which is ob- 
viously inadequate to cope with the 
major problems that are suggested 
by his title and subtitle. 

Despite these strictures, there can 
be no question but that Dr. Inkeles 
has made a contribution of the first 
magnitude. It is to be hoped that he 
and others will continue the work in 
this field and someday give us a 
really integrated and complete study 
of public opinion in the USSR and 
the forces which produce it. 


Harry ScHWARTZ 
New York City 


ScHwartz, Harry. Russia’s So- 
viet Economy. New York, Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1950. 592 pp. $6.65. 
Russia’s Soviet Economy is a wel- 

come addition to the literature deal- 

ing with the Soviet economic system. 

It is a particularly valuable con- 

tribution to our limited knowledge of 

postwar developments and of the 
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degree of success or failure in carry- 
ing out the Fourth Five-Year Plan. 
Concerning these there has been 
little concrete information available 
to the English speaking student, 
and, even to those who knew 
Russian, securing such information 
meant both a careful search in Rus- 
sian publications and the ability to 
use the tools of economic analysis 
and of statistical method. Professor 
Schwartz happily has a knowledge of 
the Russian language and is a 
trained economist and statistician. 

Even with these qualifications 
Professor Schwartz would undoubt- 
edly be the first to admit that due to 
the secrecy, censorship, and the 
impossibility of independent re- 
search in the Soviet Union, a study 
of its economy cannot be as accu- 
rate or complete as that of a coun- 
try where intellectual freedom is 
permitted. Within these limitations 
Russia’s Soviet Economy does well. 
The author is clearly not sympa- 
thetic with the totalitarian régime, 
but he presents both its achieve- 
ments and shortcomings in a fairly 
unbiased manner. Greatly adding 
to the usefulness of the book is an 
excellent list of maps, charts, and 
tables which make the textual treat- 
ment more meaningful. 

The first three chapters deal with 
the resource, historical, and ideol- 
ogical background of the Soviet 
system. In these chapters is a brief 
survey of Soviet topography, agri- 
cultural and industrial resources, 
and of the constituent elements of 
the population; a rapid survey of 
Russian history from the time of the 
Moscow principality until 1917 is 
given; and a brief analysis of the 
ideas of Marx and Lenin is pre- 
sented. Chapter four gives an ex- 
cellent bird’s eye view of Soviet de- 
velopment after 1917, with emphasis 
on  ‘eaaneed in policy. 

The remaining chapters describe 
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and analyze the various phases of 
Soviet economic organization, eco- 
nomic policies, and the successes and 
failures in the various spheres. The 
nature and administration of the 
national economic plan are ably dis- 
cussed; the organization and oper- 
ation of industry and the cae af 
various types of industrial <a Ao 
tion are shown; considerable atten- 
tion is paid to argicultural organiza- 
tion and to the greater difficulties in 
planning production in this area of 
the economy; the various types of 
transportation and communication 
facilities are surveyed; policies con- 
cerning internal trade, housing and 
services—those parts of the economy 
which directly determine the welfare 
of the inhabitants—are well dis- 
cussed, with the reasons why only 
secondary consideration has been 
given to them. In one of the most 
valuable chapters for the economist, 
the endian | system—both in its 
public finance and money and bank- 
ing aspects—is described and an- 
alyzed; an even more stimulating 
chapter to the majority of readers 
deals with hired and prison labor, 
this treatment discussing wage de- 
termination, standards of living, 
labor incentives and discipline, the 
place of unions, and question of 
prison labor; in discussing foreign 
economic relations the organization 
for carrying on the planned foreign 
trade is explained and the economic 
policies and relations with the sev- 
eral areas of the world at different 
periods described—of particular in- 
terest being the policies and rela- 
tions since 1945. The concluding 
chapter on general evaluation is an 
excellent summary of what Professor 
Schwartz thinks are the achieve- 
ments and shortcomings of the ré- 
gime and of what he thinks future 
developments may well be. 


Ear R. SIKEs 
Dartmouth College 
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ScHULTzE, BERNHARD. Russische 
Denker. Wien, Verlag Herder, 
1950. 456 pp. 


The book Russische Denker by 
Professor Bernhard Schultze of the 
Papal Institute for Oriental Studies 
contains a collection of articles 
and papers, a number of which 
the author had already published 
in Italian during the past seven 
years. In twenty-four chapters, 
Professor Schultze deals with many 
Russian poets, critics, and phi- 
losophers, giving a brief biograph- 
ical sketch of each and discussing 
every writers personal attitude 
toward Jesus Christ, toward the 
Christian Church, and toward the 
papacy. 

Of the twenty-four persons so 
treated, four are famous writers: 
Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Gogol, and 
Merezhkovsky; five are significant 
political and social critics: Chaa- 
daev, Belinsky, Khomiakov, Kireev- 
sky, and Danilevsky; two are im- 
portant religious philosophers: Vlad- 
imir Soloviev and Berdyaev; the 
remaining thirteen are less known 
figures: Skovoroda, Leontev, Bucha- 
rev, Fedorov, Rozanov, Ern, Ser- 
gius and Eugene Trubetskoy, Flo- 
rensky, Bulgakov, Shestov, Karsa- 
vin, and Ivanov. Almost all were 
lay-theologians, and the majority 
belonged either to the original 
Slavophil school or to the neo- 
Slavophil movement of the turn 
of the century. . The book thus 
constitutes a notable contribution 
to an analysis of the religious think- 
ing within the Slavophil groups and 
affords a valuable insight into the 
personal attitude of some of its most 
important representatives. Their 
thoughts are presented through ex- 


tensive quotations from their writ- 
ings, and although Schultze shows 
a definite predilection for those who 
appreciate the Catholic “truth,” the 
selection is fair and representative 
and justice is done to the spiritual 
values of the Eastern Church. 

The reader will not be uniformly 
impressed by the various chapters. 
When he is acquainted with the 
works of the Russian writer under 
discussion, he will profit considera- 
bly more from Professor Schultze’s 
discussion than when he is not. Some 
chapters, like that on Tolstoy, seem 
rather sketchy; others, like those on 
Dostoevsky, Leontev and Shestov 
should satisfy. With special under- 
standing, the author shows how the 
Russian thinkers struggled to recon- 
cile their faith with their knowledge, 
and how they sought to harmonize 
theological and dogmatic beliefs 
with the experiences and tasks of 
the world and of practical life. He 
gives us thereby a guide to the 
religious mind of the East in rela- 
tion to the West. Some readers 
might wish for a more extensive 
treatment of other than religious 
and theological views. But this has 
not been the intention of Professor 
Schultze in publishing his series of 
essays on a number of great Russian 
thinkers. Obviously, the task he has 
set for himself is expressed in the 
subtitle of the book: “their relation- 
ship to Christ, Church, and Pa- 
pacy,’ and within these strict 
limits the author has given a pro- 
found survey that illustrates es- 
sential problems of the whole rela- 
tionship of eastern and western 
culture. 


WALTHER KIRCHNER 
University of Delaware 
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